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FOREIGN. 





The steamer Britannia left Liverpool on the 19th 
of October and reached Boston on the 7th instant.— 
The telegraphic wires were immediately cut, and 
speculation was on the wing in every direction — 

jour, grain, provisions and cotton, all had advanced 
in price in England, since our last dates from thence. 

The intelligence by this arrival, of the settlement 
of the French and Spanish marriage, is important to 
statesmen. The price and scarcity of food is inte- 
resting to business men. The wants of Ireland are 
deeply affecting. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Flour at London, October 10th bonded, 34 to 36s.; 
United States free 38s. 6d. a 393. 6d. and advancing. 
The average of October 3d for flour, 54s. October 
19th 56s. 

Indian corn 52 a 563. 

The price of bread stuff was advancing throughout 
Europe. 

Cotton —October 10.—Georgia fair 53 a 52; Mo- 
bile 6a 61; New Orleans 63 a 63—being an advance 
of about 3d. 


Money market.—The probability of having to make 
large shipments of specie to the United States for 
breadstuffs, had greatly depressed the London money 
market. 

The Cambria steamer had arrived at Liverpool. 


InELAND. The distress in Ireland is increasing in 
severity. Riots for food, and agrarian outrages have 
occurred in various places. Disease, the sad com- 
panion of famine, is spreading fearfully. 

Tne Limerick Chronicle of the 10th ult. has the 
following painful announcements, illustrative of the 
condition of this country: ‘Such is the panic in the 
families of country gentlemen, and the fear of po- 
pular commotion and violence, that several this 
week sent into Limerick their plate and private pa- 
pers, for security from a multitude excited by want. 
Several sail boats, with corn, from both sides of the 
Shannon, were stopped on their passage to this mar- 
ket. In the district of Doonass, eight acres of tur- 
nips were dug 3p and taken away by the country 
people, to satisfy, they said, their immediate wants, 
inthe absence of potatoes. Three hundred sacks of 
corn were turned off by the country people, near 
Bird Hill, and the owners were obliged to sell the 
grainat the neighboring mills. At Newport, the 
mob would have plundered’ eight carts Jaden 
with flour, from Rockvale mills on their way to Li 
merick, but for the sub-inspecter Lewis, who remon- 
strated with them, when they suffered the carts to 
proceed. A multitude of destitute people assembled 
at Clare, and marched into Ennis, threatening to 
stop the transit of corn to market, and prevent the 
shipment of grain and flour, unless their necessities 
Were relieved.” 

In the west of lreland, the Galway Vindicator 
contains the following: “Every moment is adding to 
the intense excitement of the famishing laboring po- 
pulation of this town and its vicinity. The people 
are literally perishing for want of any thing with 
Which ‘o procure the necessaries of life.” 

The Very Rev. J. McHale, writing from Holly- 
mount, county of Mayo, draws the following pic- 
lure of the condition of that county: ‘Deaths, I re- 
gret to say innumerable, from starvation, and its 
direful effects, plunder, robberies, and open attacks 
on property, are occurring every day; the bonds of 
Society are almost dissolved. Parliament has made 
ample provisions for obviating these unparalleled 
evils, and yet they are suffered tocontinue.” In ma- 
iy districts the peasantry are turbulent, complaining 
™ Want and dilatoriness on the part of the govern- 

ent officers. Agrarian outrages were frequent in 
Mh bath Robbery of arms was becoming very 
Bea ent. Rockite notices, threatening equally 

se Who give and those who took low wages, were 
— on many of the chapels. 
of Nerney The recent outrages in the south 
lord oe elicited a short proclamation from the 
uv enant, which says: 

is tr tem is determined, by every means in 
of food. the protect that lawful trade in the articles 
to the Deedee py security of which is essential 
wets eit eee ence of the people; and he earnestly 
rt in these illegal 


, n proceedings, 
Vou XXI. Sic. 41. . 





persons of the danger which they incur by | 


“The lord lieutenant has also been informed that| ward the memorial, and to give the other sugges- 


a disposition has in some instances been manifested 
by the laborers employed in public works to resist 
the arrangements which the officers of the Board of 
Works have made in order to insure their proper 
execution by task or piece work, as well as to ob- 
tain, by violence, a higher rate of wages. ‘These 
officers are acting under the express directions of the 
government; and, if this improper interference is 
persevered in, the Jord lieutenant will be compelled 
to order the works to be discontinued.” 


The Dublin correspondent of the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle says: ‘Day by day the accounts from 
the country become still more gloomy. ‘The intelli- 
gence of this day is more disheartening than any 
which it has been my painful duty to communicate 
since the commencement of the visitation. The state 
of the country cannot be contemplated without seri- 
ous apprehensions; for the magnitude of the calami- 
ty seems far to exceed the means that are available 
for the relief of the multitudes utterly destitute.— 
On all hands it is admitted that the Jrish govern- 
ment are doing all that it would be in the power of 
any government to accomplish, and the landlords 
generally are disposed to discharge these duties in a 
becoming and benevolent spirit, but the peasantry 
are suffering dreadfully, and food rivts have again 


occurred in Limerick and other districts.” Extracts | 








' tions a favorable consideration. 


Presentment sessions continue to be held in differ- 
ent districts. 


Naval depot at Cork. The formation of a naval 
depot at Cork seems settled. The government will 
immediately begin “to erect large coal stores, 
wharves, &c., capable of containing 20,000 to 30,000 


_tons of coal; and they also intend to construct foun- 


dries, &c., for repairing and fitting her majesty’s 
steamers. Capt. James, of the engineers, is appoint- 
ed to go to Cove, tosurvey and report how Cork har- 
bor and Haulbowline Island may be made more 
available as a naval station. It is the intention of 
the government to erect a pier at Cove, for the use 
of large class steamers, as well as for a harbor of 
refuge and general landing place.’ The lords of the 
admiralty have determined forthwith to commission 
and send to Cove a permanent guard-ship. 

It is stated that letters received in Dublin from 
Trieste, dated the 28th of September, say that on 
that day an estafette had arrived in that port from 
London, supposed on account of the British govern- 


| ment, with orders to buy up all the Indian corn at 


that place and Alexandria, together with all the 


| peas, beans, and other Jentils to be had there.” 
{ 


Sir William Verner has been restored to the de- 
puty-lieutenancy of the county of Tyrone; and the 


are given from the Irish papers, extending to several | jord-lieutenant has approved of the appointment of 


ple. 


columns, showing the miserable condition of the peo-| Mr. John O’Connell, M. P., to the deputy-lieuten- 
‘ancy of the county of Kerry. 


| 
Another correspondent says, “the condition of this! The steamer Great Britain. Ali the attempts to get 


country is in the last degree perilous and wholly un- 
precedented. 
a mere shadow of the terrible reality which now ex- 
ists. Onthe eve of the potato harvest, at the be- 


'gining of the year, more than two-thirds of that 


crop are gone. The blight has destroyed food to the 
value of ten millions sterling.” 


A lending article in the Chronicle upon Jrish dis- 
tress says: ‘‘We grieve to be obliged to say, that our 
knowledge of our correspondent’s sources of infor- 
mation compels us to regard the statements of his 


leller as coming nearer to the real truth, and the | 
whole truth, of a matter which perhaps no man } 


living is capable of yet comprehending in all its hor- 
rible integrily, than anything which we have yet 
presented to our readers.” 


The failure of last year was a trifle, | fgiled. 





this steamer off the sands at Dundrum Bay have 
She is now much higher up on the beach, 
and all chance of getting her off isnearly at an end. 
She is insured in London for about £20,000, and in 
Glasgow and other places; but it is said that the 
whole insurances fall far short of her cost—that is, 
above £120,000. It is further stated, that the un- 
derwriters refuse to pay these insurances on the 
ground that the vessel was lost through gross negli- 
gence. On the 11th ult., a strong south wind shift- 
ed the vessel’s bows from northeast to direct west, 
and she was at that date hard and fast in about ten 
feet of sand, with a basement of hardrock. If she 
moved further to the northwest, she would shift on 
a ridge of rocks that would destroy her bottom.— 


| Holes have been scuttled in her bottom, and the tide 


. : ; | rises inside to the height of the outside. 
To relieve the universal distress, the Dublin Even- | stores remain on b 


The ship’s 
oard, and the customs have sealed 


ing Mail estimates that the sum of 8,640,000/. will | up all the excisable articles. 


de required. 
“By the government returns, the quantity of land un- 
der potatoes has been arrived at accurately through 
the police—they calculate the value only at from 
121. to 15d. per acre, and it amounts to the enormous 
sum in value of thirteen millions and a half. They 
calculate that three millions and a balf of thiscrop is 
available—consequently the loss to the agriculturist 
is ten millions. With this loss ascertained, they are 
called upon to tax themselves to the same amount. 
There are about 32() baronies in [Ireland generally — 
the government officers calculate tha. it will require 
3,000/. a month to employ the poor in each barony, 
at lenpence a day—twenty-four working days in the 
month—multiply this by nine, and the bill to be paid 
is 8,640,000/. It is now discovered that the grand 
panacea for our misfortunes, the universal drainage 


j act, this million of money which was to be lent us, 


is totally inoperative, for estates which are entailed 
can receive no advance.’ That disturbance may be 
checked as much as possible, a large body of troops 
is concentrating at Athlone, which, from its central 
position, is well adapted for a depot, from which 
drafts can be drawn in case of disturbances on the 
border counties. Part of the Scots’ Greys and 
Queen’s Bays have already marched thither from 
Dublin, and further reinforcements are daily arriv- 


ing. 


On the 10th ult. a deputation from the barony of 
Glenquino, in Limerick, including among its mem- 
bers Lord Courtenay, waited on the lord lieutenant, 
to submit certain resolutions agreed to at the New- 
castle presentment sessions. They were embodied 
in a memorial, urging the expediency of opening 
government stores for the sale of meal, an immedi- 
ate asseinbling of parliament, and additional means 
fur employing the poor. Lord Besbvrough gave the 


The calculation is thus arrived at:— | 


ill-fated ship still remains on the sands. 
perfectly upright, well moored both head and stern, 
(and in comparative safety.” 
Warder says: ‘‘How so fine a sea-boat came where 
| she now lies is a puzzle to every man who has seen 
iher, except Capt. Claxton, and his account of the 
| matter is anything butsatisfactory. This gentleman’s 
| Statement, taken from the lug of the Great Britain, 
|proved that the captain had lost about thirty-five 
imiles ina very few hours, and that he must have 
| passed by the Calf of Man lighthouse, which he says 
| he took for the light on the [rish coast, in daylight. 
_ Nothing short of a public investigation can by any 
| possibility relieve all the parties concerned of the 
strange notions afloat in the public mind respecting 
| the stranding and abandonment of so fine a ship.” 


A letter in the Warder of the 17th says: ‘*This 
She is now 


The editor of the 


FRANCE. 


Deficiency of food. The official reports made to 


| the minister of commerce in France, leave no doubt 
|as to the extent of the deficiency of the last harvest. 
| Orders have consequently been given for hastening 


on the execution of public works, so as to provide 


employment for the laboring ciasses during the win- 


ter; and the government intends to form charitable 


establishments at which the aged and infirm who are 


|unable to take part in the works may receive re- 
| lief. 


Supply of food. In order to obviate the conse- 


'quences of a deficiency in the supply of food the 
| French government has emptied ali the military ma- 
| gazines, and thrown their contents—grain and flour 
|—into the markets. 
‘temporary effect looked for; but when it becomes 
_indispensable that those magazines be replenished, 
the natural consequence of this expedient inay be 
‘deputation every encouregement, promising to for-| easily foreseen. 


This will necessarily have the 
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On the 6th ultimo, Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, completed his seventy-third year. He is 
the oldest sovereign in Europe, except Ernest, King 
of Hanover. 


carcily of provisions. The price of bread in Paris 
has undergone no change for the second fortnight of 
October. The prospects, however, had not improv- 
ed, and there was even every reason to fear that it 
would increase during the winter, although five or 
six hundred vessels Jaden with corn were now on 
their way from America and Southern Russia for 
the French shores. A portion of that supply will 
be required for Algeria, where the heat, which in 
some places rose to 55° centigrade, had completely 
burnt up the crops. The quantity of foreign wheat 
necessary to provide for the deficiency, which on no 
former occasion had exceeded 22 days’ consumption, 
will this year probably amount to upwards of 40.— 
Germany is not less embarrassed than France in re- 
spect of provisions. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
and other states of the Zollverein had laid an export 
duty of 35 per cent. on wheat. Switzerland, Sicily, 
Naples, Portugal, a portion of Sweden, &c., were 
similarly menaced with scarcity. Twelve bakers 
and four cornfactors of Paris had failed in the course 
of last week. 


In France, all parties are enjoying the triumph 
obtained over their English rivals, by the matrimo- 
nial connections which it is supposed will insure a 

reponderance, or rather an undisputed sway for 

rench influence in Spain. The journals were fill- 
ed with minute details of the wedding and of every 
movement connected with it. On the 12th ult., the 
French capital was informed by telegraphic des- 
patch, that the Spanish marriages had quietly taken 

lace on the 10th, according to arrangements made. 

he excitement on the subject has decreased in Pa- 
ris, all parties conceiving that the affair is virtually 
settled by the wedding having been accomplished.— 
The apartments in the Tuileries for the Duke and 
Duchess de Montpensier have been all prepared and 
inspected by the king himself. M.Guizot gave a 
grand state dinner in honor of the Marquis of Nor- 
manby’s arrival. 


The king, it issaid, by an ordinance of the 6th 
ult. had pardoned upwards of a hundred prisoners 
on the occasion of the marriage of the Duke de 
Montpensier. Among those whose penalties were 
commuted are five of the accomplices of Quenessit, 
who was sentenced to death by the court of peers in 
1841, for an attempt against the lives of the Dukes 
of Orleans, Nemours, and Aumale. ‘‘Agreeably to 
the desire of the king,” adds the account, ‘‘the am- 
nestied were to be apprised of their pardon on the 
10th, the day of the marriage of the prince.” 

Incendiary fires still rage in France, and the un- 
accountable drain on the savings banks continued. 


SPAIN. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGES. The marriage contracts 
were signed and sealed on the 9th, in the presence of 
the members of the royal family, the ministers, the 
French ambassador, &c. A splendid dejeuner was at- 
terwards given in the palace. 

The marriages of Queen Isabella and the Infante 


were solemnized in tlie halls of the ambassadors, at half 


past ten P. M.,on the 10th ult. All the royai family 
were present, as the high dignitaries of the state, the 
church, and the household; the foreign ambassadors, 
and a host of nobles, ladies, guards, &c. A sumptuous 
temporary altar was erected on the left of the throne.— 
All having taken their station, the religious ceremony 
commenced. 

The queen, who was as pale as her sister was flushed, 
descended the steps of the throne; the Infante Francisco 
de Assiz placing himself by her side; the queen-mother 
being on her majesty’s right. At the same time, the In- 
fante and the Duke de Monipensier, with the Duke de 
Aumale, stationed themselves on the right of Queen 
Christina. The Patriarch of the Iudies read a short 
exhortation upon the duties of matrimony, and proceed- 
ed through the usual form of demanding of the princi- 
pals,; whether there was any impediment why they 
should not enter the bonds of holy wedlock, and whether 
they accepted each other for husband and wife! He 
then blessed them with the sign of the cross, in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This concluded 
the ceremony; and immediately after, Queen Christina, 
who was observed to raise her handkerchief to her eyes 


to remain until the 16th, on which day they wil! make 
their solemn entry.into the capital. This will be the 
signal for the commencement of the royal festivities. — 
Ti 2 bull-fights do not begin until the 20th. 

Mr. Bulwer, the British ambassador at Madrid, was 


not present at the royal marriages. He had delivered 


another and stronger protest, declaring his government. 


would not recognise the rights of the Infante’s issue.— 
The London Times says: “This protest will seriously 
disorder the relations of Europe, and will heighten the 
dislike with which the English minister is regarded at 
Madrid. He is now treated with the most distant po- 


liteness, and regarded as the representative of a hostile 
wer. 


M. Alexandre Dumas has been appointed historio- 
grapher of the marriage of the Duc de Montpensier and 
the Infante Luisa. He goes to Spain, accompanied by 
M. Auguste Maquet,a young and distinguished poet, 
and a celebrated painter. M. Theophile Gaultier and 
M. Amedee Achard have also gone to Spain to ‘‘as- 
sist” at the marriage. 

_ By the last advices the funds in Madrid were advanc- 
ing, and public confidence in the existing order of things 
was becoming more decided. 

The Gazette of the 12th ult. publishes a royal decree, 
conferring on the Prince Don Francisco de Assiz Ma- 
ria de Bourbon the honorary title of “King,” with the 
style of “Majesty.” By another decree, the queen, with 
a view to perpetuate in the family of Count Bresson the 
recollection of the marriage of her very beloved sister 
Denna Luisa, and the part he had taken in it as pleni- 
potentiary, had granted to his son (her majesty’s godson) 
the rank of Grandee of Spain of the first class, and the 
title of “‘Duke de Santa Isabel.” 

PORTUGAL. 

Another revolution.—Fall of the Palmella minist-y. 
We have accounts from Lisbon to the 11th ult. A 
political counter-movement of the most complete 
character had been quietly effected by the court and 
the army in conjunction; and the people of Lisbon 
and the surrounding district, so far from opposing it, 
had generally demonstrated their satisfaction. The 
Duke of Palmella and his colleagues were summa- 
rily dismissed by her faithful majesty on the night of 
the 6th, and a new ministry, by previous arrange- 
ment, immediately formed. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Another revolution. A successful revolution had 
overturned the government of Geneva. The dis- 
content long gathering against the grand council, 
and the countenance afforded to the Jesuits, came to 
a head on the 6th inst. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Brazit.—We have intelligence from Rio de Ja- 
neiro to the 25th of August. The empress had just 
given birth toa daughter. The frigate Constitucao 
had sailed for England, bearing the flag of Commo- 
dore Greenfell, who was to reside at Liverpool as 
consul general for Brazil. Mr. Hamilton the British 
minister, was on board as a passenger. 


BUENOS AYRES AND THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

THE WAR conTINUED. Mr. Hood, the agent of 
the British government, arrived at Montevideo on 
the 8th September from Buenos Ayres, having 
entirely failed to accomplish the object of his mis- 
sion. The blockade of Buenos Ayres, which was 
commenced a year since, is still contiued. 

Buenos Ayres, 15th Sept., 1846. ‘*We see no 
prospect for the settlement of difficulties in the River 
Plate. Mr. Hood left here eight or ten days ago for 
Montevideo, in order to make a Jast effort; but our 
advices from there are discouraging. It is said that 
he will return to England immediately, without ac- 
complishing the object of his mission. Various rea- 
sons are given why an agreement is not effected, of 
which the most plausible is, that the English and 
French ministers in Montevideo, Ousley and Deffau.- 
dis, will not accede to the terms agreed to by the 
other parties. The latter especially is said to be ob 
stinate, as the French desire a protectorate over the 
Banda Oriental. Rosas fears the greater part of the 
articles in the proposed treaty to his ally, General 
Oribe, and says he will agree to them if Oribe is sa- 
tisfied. Mr. Hood said, while here the second time, 
that both Rosas and Oribe had yielded beyond his 
expectations. 

‘Business is still completely paralyzed. Ounces 
are again 390 a 395.” 


—— - 


Havana, Oct. 26.—The hurricane. The public 


journals continue to be crowded. with details rejat. 


ing to the hurricane of the 11th October. The log, 
is incaleulacle. About fifty lives were lost. One 
house was blown down under which eleven persons 
were overwhelmed and killed. The harbor was 
strewn with wrecks, and most of the vessels Jef; 
afloat were dismasted. Not a house in the city es. 
caped damage to some extent, while many were 
completely razed and their occupants suffered in the 
ruins. The destruction far surpasses that caused } 
the hurricane of October, 1844. The editors give 
great thanks that the sugar cane has suffered less by 
this hurricane than that of 1844, although very much 
injured. 


At Matanzas all the vessels in port suffered se. 
verely, and there is a Jong list of injuries to the 
houses of the town. 

The injuries to coasting vessels was yet more ex. 
tensive. The country about presents a sad aspect. 
‘The cane suffered os severely as in 1844, and the 
plantations were destroyed. 


Guines suffered to a considerable extent. Severa] 
public buildings were destroyed, as were many pri- 
vate houses, and those left standing had their roofs 
blown off. Considerable loss of life, too, occurred 
in this town. 


Official accounts from Cardenas represent that in 
Guasimas, Lagunillas, and Cimarrones, the plantain 
trees were prostrated, but the crop would not be 
lost, but only kept back; a fifth or sixth part of the 
coffee crop would be Just, while the cane was even 
less injured. 

The editors of the Diario de la Marino have ad- 


the 14th, from Trinidad to the 15th, from Santi Spi- 
ritus to the 16th, and from Cienfuegos to the 17th 
of October. From al] these points the accounts in 
regard to the gale were highly satisfactory. The in- 
jury done by the hurricane 1s said to be comparative- 
ly insignicant;;at some points nothing is said of the 
gale. At Sagua la Grande the gale was scarcely 
felt. 

We see in one of our papers a rumor that fifty 
negroes had been killed by the falling of a large 
building in which they had taken shelter. 





EXPLOSIVE COTTON. 


a ae ——— 





Explosive Cotton.—Mr. Rozentson, U.S. Consul at 
Bremen, arrived in the steamer Britannia, and is at 
present in Washington. The “Union” says that Mr. 
R. brought a sealed package from Prof. Scuonsein, 
with an admonition that it was to be opened only in 
the presence of the President of the United States. It 
contained some specimens of the gun or prepared cot- 
ton, with hints about the mode of preparing it. The 
discovery gains additional confidence throughout Eu- 
rope, and itis estimated (remarks the Union) that 
200,000 bales of cotton will be wanted to supply the 
demand for this purpose. 





The “Union” gives an account of the experiments 
made at the war office a few days since, with the pack - 
age of this material, which the inventor, Profes- 
sor SHONBEIN, bad forwarded to President Poxx, who, 
with the members of the cabinet, witneseed the exper! 
ments ‘The result went to confirm the wonderful pro- 
perties ascribed to the material, although the quality was 
not first rate, some error having occurred in ils prepara 
tion. Mr. Robertson, American consul at Bremen, and 
Col. Talbott, head of the crdnance bureau, conducted the 
experiments. Mr. R. 18 about to prepare 25 Ibe. of a" 
cotton in the most scientific manner for ihe purp: se ° 
making further experiments at the arsenal. 

Mr. Peter Von Schmidt, a Russian by_ birth, now Te 
sident in the United States, exhibits at Washingic? & 
preparation of cotton which had been used in ret ihe 
sian army five years ago, for port-fire, ee Pe be 
like powerful explosive qualities, but not so quic 7 vain 
of gunpowder. The preparation differs entirely 
that of Professor Shonbein. ome j 

The thing is very plain, thus: gunpowcer Is na 
of 75. parts nitre, 15 of charcoal, and 10 of suip ‘. te 
The sulphur possesses no explosive power} lis Use ' 
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s 3 ° ° . sul : 
more than once during the continuance, embraced her| , Montevipgo, Sept. 21, 1846. ‘We are now in| preparation is, to ignite the charcoal, and cree many mers, the ies 
daughters, and kissed the Duke de: Montpensier and the the same state as regards the blockade of Buenos | cient heat to convert the solid nitre into - S ot which Se it ies 
Infante Francisco de Assiz upon the forehead. Ayres as heretofore, and do not expect to see the| thousand times ils previous bulk, im assuming equal to 
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business settled for six months to come. Mr. Hood | form, its explosive force Is Gevewped wm particles 
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i ; or rathe 8 ; ‘ Ses 

poe Produce is more in demand; prices on the| 5:5. to the common charcoal, as to enable us to dispe! 


. ate 
I ith the use of sulphur in preparing an explosive ™ 
he Packet of August 29, says that the long ex-| ria P P 


At the same time the brides and bridegrooms received 
the congratulations of the royal family; and the queen 
and her sister retired with their husbands. 

The Duke de Montpensier had presented Senor Istu- 
riz with the grand cordon of the Legion of IHonor, and 
with a snuff-box set in brilliants, bearing the portrait of 
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King Louis Philippe. __ 
On the 11th, the “veiling,” as the solemn religious ce- 


remony consequent on state marriages is termed, took | 


place in the church of Atocha. 
On the 12th the French Princes were to leave Mad- 
rid, after holding a grand drawing-room, for Aranjuez, 





pected interview between Gen. Urquiza, the gover- 
nor of Entre Rios, and Gen. Madariaga, governor of 
Corrientes, took place on the 14th, and the pacific 
reincorporation of Corrientes with the Argentine 


Republic was arranged in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. 


hand, furnishes oxygen far more rapidly 4 niting | 
self. Carefully preparing, apportioning, an ay Ae 
two, produces an explosive material far superior '¢ = 
powder. 


‘ “The sé 
EXpLOsIVE CoTTON.— Bremeny Oct. 12, 1846. 1 
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cor Otto, of Brunswick, and by him promulgated to the 
; irid I hasten to furnish you with translations of two 
“plications which he has made concerning it. 
po The gun-cotton can be prepared, under the aceom- 

nying directions, by an apothecary who understands 
ye avocation properly. Many experiments have been 
-- with it im this city, and the result uniformly has 
en such as to establish general confidence in its vast 
speriority over gunpowder—an estimation which, from 
y first, 1 believed it would attain.” 
P Brunswick, Oct.5, 1846. 
Totally independent of Shonbein and Bottger, rely- 
ng on an observation of Pe’ ..ce, which is contained in 
vy compendium of chemistry, first volume, page 136, I 


ve succeeded in preparing exploding cotton, which, 


fer experiments made with it, seems to be an excel- 
nt substitute for gunpowder. In order that the results 
{ important discoveries may be brought to the highest 
jegree of perfection, without unnecessary delay, it ap- 
ears to me to be proper to give publicity to them im- 
nediately, in order that other scientific persons may oc- 
spy themselves in making improvements upon such 
‘ventions. I therefore disdain to sell or ask a patent 
othe highly valuable ore which has been made by 

yself, the vas: consequences of which cannot yet be 
siculated, and I herewith give publicity to it for the ge- 
herai use Of the public: 

For making exploding cotton the common well-clean- 
d staple must be dipped in highly concentrated acid of 
slipetre, (the actd which | use is made - distilling ten 
arts dried saltpetre, and six parts oil of vitriol or sul 
huric acid,) then it is put into fresh water, which is 
often changed, and care must be taken to loosen tho- 
roughly the cotton, which, from the process, becomes 
matted; after which it must be well dried. ‘Thus the 
ploding article is in a state of preparation for the gun- 

arrel. 
MTho effects of this article astonish every body who 
witnesses them. The smallest quantity explodes with the 
qickness of fulminating quicksilver-powder, if struck 
with a hammer on an anvil. If put into a gun, a smal- 
ler quantity in weight will do as much execution as gun- 
powder. It is used precisely in the same manner as 
sunpowder—a piece of paper being necessary between 
and the ball or shot, as in ordinary firing. The ig- 
nition is always certain from the explosion of a percus- 
jon cap. All persons, without exception, who have been 
regent at the exhibitions I have made of its properties, 
were fully convinced of its practicability. The testimo- 
ny which I annex of two distinguished persons, who 
have made arms their profession, will corroborate my 
slatements: 

“Yesterday, the 4th of October, we were present at 
he first experiments which were made with the explod- 
ing cotton, in the laboratory in this city, and to-day we 
having convinced ourselves of the perfectly satisfactory 
esulis, with sharp loaded fire-arms Hartree, 

“Doctor, counsellor of Forest Board. 

“A Von Schwarzkoppen, High Forester.” 


Eziract from the second report of Professor Otto, asses- 
sur of the medical board, chemist, §c., &c., Fe. 


“Itseems that no other acid than that procured by 
ine distillation of ten parts of saltpetre, and six parts of 
ou of vitriol, will confer upon raw cotton its explosive 
power. Hydrate of nitric acid, (saltpetre saurehydriat) 
dissolves the cotton. In good proper acid, the cotton 
becomes transparent, and the fibre is not injured or dis- 
folved. ‘The acid by distillation first procured is best. 
Corton ee into it for a half minute, and then quick- 
i) pressed between glass plates, or boards, and washed 
iiierwards until it is entirely free from acid, and subse- 
juenily dried, produces a superior exploding article.— 
sing the acid a second time, an inferior article is 
made,out if after having been washed and dried it is again 
uipped into the acid, it becomes excellent. A repeti- 


lon of the manipulation necessarily augments the ex: 
ploding quality. 


Cotton may €ven remain in the acid longer than half 
Mains. That which has Jaid in it ag long as twelve 
“wren, found to be very explosive. It is important 
ie bes be well washed when it is taken out of 
“me “ lor if any remains in it, a saltpetre flavor will 
mors 0 it when dry, and when exploding will leave on 
; ety er an acid tineture. ‘The vivid explosion 
‘ -_ | ball of the article, on a white China plate, is 
“eee, a lo test iis good quality by. Lt must flash 
cle apo ms er, and leave no dust behind it. If a par- 
tobe serene it cannot be used in guns. Jt also appears 
phony et that the cotton, after having been dip- 

" e acid and pressed, be immediately put into 

'ge quantity of water. 
sna in be put into an insufficient quantity of 

Reon e heared gets heated; and small quantities of 

nots of» bh n Preferable; for, if large, it forms into 

poss. an ed-green culor, which are so firm, as not 
embles tl y oosened. ‘The more the prepared article re- 
mowerfal . Oe in its natural state, the better and more 
rains ¢ ae With 4 Sths or 4-6:hs of a grain—480 
odie ue on English ounce—balls of 4 inch in di- 

ith pix at riven through boards one inch thick.— 
listance & en a bullet was driven trom a rifle, at a 

n inch, and Steps, into an oak plank, to the depth of 
Nave been i four or five grains, effectual shots 
V the cotton a — fowling pieces. The more readi- 
u handline 4 odes, the greater the ome to boeken 
Profoce. © 1& : anover Gaz. 
de a Shonbein, at an experiment made in pre- 

One of the editors of the ‘Times, tested some 


bIN-COtion ' ° 
nN Which had been j ; . 
49%, and found it a en immersed in water sixty 


! . 
Wing been dried. 
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PAIXHAN GUNS FAIRLY BOMFORD- ized. 


It is an admitted fact, that Col. Bomrorp Chief of 
the U. S. Engineer corps, was the inventor of the gun 
so rapidly coming into use under the appellation of the 
Paixhan Gun. Monsieur Paixhan so far ran off with the 
credit of the invention as to have this species of Ord- 
nance christened by his name, just as Hapiey chea- 
ted the Americans out of the credit of inventing ‘‘Had- 
ley’s Quadrant,” or as Vespucius got to windward of 
Columbus himself in discovering America. 

The gallant Col., like most of his countrymen, 
seems to have cared less about establishing the claim 
of his “‘Columbiade” to the title, than for the credit 
of perfecting his invention. Europeans may take 
“Paixhan Guns” and make the most of them. We 
have our Bomford Guns from which they had better 
keep ata respectful distance, that is all. 

The Boston Post of Saturday gives the following ac- 
count of conclusive experiments made in the vicinity 
of that city recently with bomb cannon: 

The experiments with the new 12 inch cannon, re- 
cently cast at Alger’s foundry, were resumed at South 
Boston Point on Wednesday, and continued until yes- 
terday afternoon. In all, it has been fired 92 times 
at different elevations, with various charges, and fuses 
calculated to burn different lengths of time. ‘The 
main experiment was tried yesterday with perfect suc- 
cess, with the regular service charge. Before the 
cannon was cast, Col. Bomford, relying upon his cal- 
culations, based upon the proportions of the piece, 
predicted that it would carry a quarter of a mile fur- 
ther than any shot on record. It was loaded and el- 
evated as follows:—25 lbs. of powder, and a shell of 
182 Ibs., containing 7 Ibs. of powder, and fitted with 
a 36 second fuse, and elevated to 35 degrees, being 
four less than the elevation at which it may be fired. 





The shell fell ata distance of 3 1-2 miles, at Squan- | 


tum, buried itself five feet in a rocky bed, where it 
exploded, tearing out a pit about 12ft. in diameter at 


the top, and throwing out rocks as large as a hogs- | 


head. Such a shot taking effect upon a ship must de- 
stroy her. The gun is fixed on a wooden carriage, 
with iron fastenings, and eccentric wheels, invented 
by Major Webber. The recoil on the firing described 
was 28 inches. The greatest distance of any shot on 
record is three miles and a quarter. 
the gun is but 10 ft., the usual length of a long thirty 
two pounder. In the course of the afternoon several 
discharges were made with8 and 10 seconds fuses, 
and several shells were exploded at the height of a- 
bout a mile, spreading their fragmenis over a great 
surface in the water below, and leaving suspended in 
the air a dense body of smoke, rese:mbling a balloon, 
and “nothing else.” Several gentlemen were pres- 
ent from the city to witness the firing, which was un- 
der the direction of Col. Bomford, assisted by Lieut. 
Rodman, of the ordnance service. 


During the intervals of firing the “Columbian,” | 


Lieut. Harwood, of the navy, repeatedly firea a new 
short 32 pounder, charged with shell, several of which 
were made to explode in the air, at heights and dis- 
tances previously calculated. Several ricochet shots 
were also fired with both guns. One object of these 
experiments isto prove that medium length cannon 
can be so constructed as to discharge shot or shell with 
equal precision and safety; and hereafter our U. 8S. 
ships will be fitted out with thirty-two ofthe kind 
Lieut. Harwood is experimenting with. The “Co- 
lumbian” remains unaffected in every respect by the 
several tests to which it has been subjected. 

Deatu or Com. Jonun B. Nicnoison, U.S. N. On 
the 9th Nov. 1846, at the city of Washington, in the 
63d year of his age terminated by apoplexy, the 


cruise in life of another of our gallant naval officers. | 


The National Intelligencer says: 
enor 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


I:uinois. Hancock county once more. Gov. Ford, 
of IIlinois, has issued another proclamation in rela- 
tion to the Hancock coupty difficulties. ‘This procla- 
motion—a curiosity in its way—is founded on Jetters 
from individuals at Nauvoo, detailing incidents fol 
lowing the expulsion of the Mormons from their ill. 
fated city. We annex the papers. 
St. Louis Republican. 
BY THE GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS. 
Nauvoo, Oct. 8th, 1846. 

To His Excellency, Thomas Ford: 

Dear sin—l take a few moments at this late hour 
of the night, (10 o’clock) to address you on the sub- 
iect of the difficulties in this place at present. I will 





PROCLAMATION. 





lirst stale, that early in the spring 1 exchanged my 








ne 


farm in county for one here, near Nanvoo 
and removed my family here last summer. I came 
with a settled determination not to meddle or inter- 
fere with the old difficulties between the Mormons 
and Anti-Mormons; that resolution I have faithfully 
kept, but have at the same time been.a looker on, 
and an observer of the movements of the parties. I 
became satisfied, from actual observation, and from 
all the conversation I had with the Mormons, that 
they were determined to leave the county, and the 
state also, as soon as possible; but the old citizens 
thooght otherwise, and therefore drove them off.— 
Now, of all this I have no complaint to make, for I 
would not stay in the county if they were going to 
remain; but this is not all. Every new citizen who 
attempted to defend his property or family from vio- 
lence, has been, or is being made to leave the county. 
A few officers are left here, who make their head- 
quarters at the ‘'emple, and have a set of menials in 
their service, who, at their bidding. go and bring up 
peaceable and respectable men who, perchance, 
may have said something against their proceedings, 
to be tried before this mock court at the Temple, 
and in this way, we are losing every citizen of worth 
or value to the piace. 

Many valuable men had come here and invested 
all they had in property,and now are obliged) to 
leave it tothe merey of a mob. Their houses are 
broken open and their furniture taken, or I should 
say stolen out and carried off or secreted, no one ex- 
cept the perpetratois know where. I might write a 
volume-on this subject, but am aware your excel- 
lency has heard the whole story. There'1s, however, 
acase on hand at present to which | wish to call 
vour special attention. Itis the case of Dr. R. H. 
McDonald, who has passed the ordeal of colonel 
Geddes, and by him permitted to stay, but since 
Geddes left and McCalia has been put in command, 
a clique in Nauvoo have conspired against him, and 
he has been ordered to Jeave town. About this time 








I sent for him to visit my family in sickness; he came, 
|; and is now staying with a friend in the neighbor- 
| hood every night. Doctor McDonald is a young 
| man of rare professional skill and attainments, and 
| withal a gentleman of unblemished character and 
| reputation, and to have him driven from here, would 
1 feel, be an almost irreparable loss to. the commu- 
nity. 

| We feel here that the executive is the only source 
| of power that we can appeal to in this matter, as the 


The length of | mob have all the offices and officers in the county to 


| back them and there is no legal redress to be had in 
the county for any violations of law, either in per- 
son or property. We therefore look to your excel- 
'lency as their chief executive officer and commander 
‘in chief of the militia of the state, to interpose4n 
behalf of those who are trodden down and trampled 
under foot by mob violence and outlawry. 
| I claim to be as good an Anti-Mormon as any man, 
|as my former course will show. But this is some- 
thing of another character; to look on and see our 
town and county stripped of its most valuable eiti- 
| zens who are not in any way connected with Mor- 
monism, is something to which 1] cannot tamely sub- 
mit. Indeed I know not but the course { am taking, 
'if found out, will cause me to share the fate of some 
| others; if so, 1 can’t help it. We feel that we have 
a claim upon our state government, and upon you as 
| its executive officer, for protection for our persons, 
our property and our families, and if not, we know 
not where to look for it, except it be in the last re- 
sort of self-preservation. Il want my name kept up 
| from the public, as it would greatly endanger me to 
/ have this get back to Hancock. Please write me on 
the receipt of this, and it shall be confidential. I 
_most earnestly hope you will do something in this 
_matter immediately. 
| 1 remain with distinguished consideration your 
obedient servant. 


i 


TO THE PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS. 

The foregoing is only one of a great number of let- 
ters sentme by men of first rate respectability, by 
which it appears that the government of the state 
'has been set aside in a neighboring county, and an 
odious mob despotism substituted in its place. Il have 
regretted to see that the people have been willing to 
| tolerate this state of things; but 1 have recently been 
| informed that a reaction has taken place ip the opin- 

ions and feelings of many persons favorable to law, 
whereby it is thought possible that a force may now 
_be raised torestore its rule. For the purpose of giving 
| to persons who are willing to act on the side of the 
_law an opportunity to offer their services, 1 hereby 
| proclaim and make known that if such persons will 
organize themselves into companies and elect their 
| officers they will be received into the service of the 
state. Ammunition and provisions will be provided 
‘from the time of their arrival at the place of rendez- 
| vous, and it will be recommen'ed to the legislature 
‘that they be paid for their services. The companies 
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NOV. 14, 1846—WAR WITH MEXICO. 
m2 OEY a . ——_ 
will notify me when formed, and if a sufficient force Outro. THE VOTE FeR GOVERNOR. view it, was, that the instant intormation was Ate 
shail offer their services they will be immediately c iaeeaiiem ———-—~-——— | of the conclusion of an armistice, orders were fo. 
ordered to a convenient place of rendezvous. Each 1846. 1844. ed by express from Washington to General Tay." 
man must alt own on. i & ry oo oa - Cpannae wel tee, i push on aoe the army un iid 
OMAS overnor : is command. ates, it was said, were t ena 
and commander in’ chief of the militia. Counris 7 2 : ed upon for the residue of the 50,000 vs ade ia esico some 
Spring field, October 12, 1846. : are phos nme invaded at some point nearer to the cap). apoment must 
P. S. I have not given the name of my correspon- | Adams, 949 1298 Gass de "re pagees aes —oe route from the Rigfmteers, and r 
dent simply for the reason that his letter would cause | Allen, 667 1001 nde. _ dampico or Vera Cruz was to be attacked byllmousand men 
: the squadron—the most imposing front was to be i 
his expulsion from his home. Ashtabila, 2997 616 sumed in every direction, and effective, striki tage most activ 
The following letter from gov. Ford furnishes a Ashland, ; ; ering demon will, the 


strations given to Mexico, that nothing but , 
melancholy picture of the state of things at Nauvoo. pron Lone aa pt peace could save her national existence. * speedy to ¥o% u 
} wa pen ya IE ee oc aha 3 habe ne wird Brown, 1343 2117 2315 Saddenly, however, if any confidence is to be p| | pote tn 
owing state of things in Nauvoo. e facts therein | Ruiler, - 2048 3303 ; 3486 in letters from Washington, a very different orem Li i to 
stated are confirmed by numerous letters from men Carroll, 1396 1301 ‘ 1590 been concluded upon. The “Union,” without poe agit, 
of all political parties; and there can be no doubt but | Champaign, 1517 1299 1386 dicting that orders to terminate the armistice and af 


the statement is substantially true. I desire you to| Clark, 2133 1110 3 1129 vance with the army beyond Monterey, now indicate 
publish it for the information of the people. Clermont, 1835 2195 2646 that General Taylor has discretionary powers jn, 
THOMAS FORD. evar i on ‘ 1165 Reel ore and appears ig shy ey to his so exercising wags “ 
ing fie ; giumolana (2 2129 3729 that discretion as to remain for the present - th u 
we wicket at ee : Coshocton, 1346 1725 2156 2| The de priptent ee . rep! owes sriere he isgum the Col. I 
It is known that when the Anti-Mormons lately eee P OS WES DL ERE ender of volunggg From Vol. 
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Crawford 1181 teers sales 

expelled the Mormons and Jack Mormons, they left| Cuyahoga, 1994 1332 2977 8 ae rig Ay apples Py ol geo a, ms vege 
a hundred men at Nauvoo, to keep them away.—/| Darke, 250 340 } 1399 tions for another descent upon the coast of Mexico aa neuer 
™ hundred a wae E among the most desperate xe mahi coat pee . 2031 seem to be at least deferred for the present. 7 Shey I 
of the party; men who have n» homes, nor any way | Veliance, aie r ; ei, aint Ente 
to live except upon the plunder of the city, the bet- | Erie, 1154 1085 | 1318 mane dentin. amen eed ee eaeed ~ pe ae 
ter part of the Anti-Mormons having returned to their ae field, aon yt 240% 3584 9 pect of negotiating with Santa Anna or with thoes No Baltilt 
homes. This gang is under the command of a black Frontlin 2492 9337 852 77) proaching congress of Mexico, since they have bee Rit . d 
guard named McCalla, and he has divided it into two Gallia Ms 1133 646 oo ‘9| beaten out of Monterey, and have lost California, peccagtey 
or three parts; one portion serv.ag two or three days, Geauga 7160 1049 a Others think it possible that remonstrances at ana tyres 
and then to be relieved by others. Each gang when| Greene, - 2157 988 1398 tempt to conquer and dismember Mexico, may have arg” ey + 
relieved, retires from Nauvoo with as much plunder! Guernsey, 2414 2421 2651 277 rived from some of the powers of Europe, since the regming felt 1c 


as they can ca taken from the houses of the Jack | Hamilton 5289 7184 $836 Jeatiqn at elites te: eapmnie Spanos: * thors etribeg = an 
ianaoie: wae tave been driven off. Besides this, Hancock, ' 751 1149 1214 s the chanwe sine sapertaines expesees of the wer aumunsieeens 


n : the financial difficulties already experienced by 1! is 
the Anti-Mormons themselves have got into a quarrel, Sebeie Ba aap 469 6 | surer in providing funds—a nd sive again a ‘em : merce 
and the violent anties are now engaged in driving off, | }44t!Son, 1796 216) result of recent elections and the probability that an opi as has bee 


‘ ° ° . 158 202 ‘ . s be » 
lynching and ducking in the river the more moderate | Henry: 239 position majority wil! be elected to the next house of re “~ 
ones. Every man who hasa spite at another has eee mg pe Wee ‘ 2119 127) presentatives. Quite possibly all these conjectures ma " 5p re 
be : ce wt : : OCKING, 3 1181 5\b by the end o 
en driven off. If there is rivalry in business, one | Holmes, 860 1892 2919 € erroneous. 


- - 4 is to travers 
of the rivals has the other driven away. Huron, 1960 1517 2149 181| | The last steamer from Europe brings accounts of th@i by a forced 
In this manner a tavern keeper by the name of! Jackson, 7C7 950 1028 10! defeat of another Russian army by the Circassians. day? 


Van Tuyle, has had two others expelied, for no other | Jefferson, 1970 1850 2413 115| This army was amply provided, and commanded b 

reason than opposition in business, and soa Dr. Irvin | Knox, 2103 2647 3289 153] the ablest general of the empire, determined, if possible” only wa 
has had some very respectable physicians driven off; Lake, 1114 395 884 114| to retrieve former disasters and terminate a tedious wages: which w 
and so with merchants and every other business.— Lawrence, 618 434 607 2/ with so comparatively insignificant a power. Like hig@™my retires. 
Those who now remain in Nauvoo appear to be like Licking, 3021 3175 . 3356 299) predecessors, he beat his enemy from post to post, untigipy and team 
the old woman who wanted every body to die in her Logan, 1400 5790 é 977 83) following them into their mountain fasinesses, the inh more hors 





say | Lorain, 1500 1313 1860 bitants there turned upon the invaders of their homes 
town, 80 that she would have no Opposition in selling | Lucas, 1028 749 789 " such n’:mbers, and fonght so obstinately, that the Rug ey: fat 
ginger cakes. The mob guard of the city, encamp-| Madison, 1015 510 634 17 | sians were obliged to retire. Retreat was quickly confi, (p; : 
ed in the Temple, have taken sides with a few men | *Mahoning, verted intoa route. The army was cut to pieces, adm TOU 
there, and drive off every man they point their finger | Marion, 991 1120 1415 86)| the commender is relieved of his command. le policy 
at. They go to any house, break it open, take what-| Medina, 1540 1246 1941 220 € enemy 








é nd The following extract is quoted by the Montereyiiimarch) t} 
ever they want, and waste the balance. This i Meigs, 260 737-37 | hen ch) thar 
a slight Are ape Ry enema me ret cel Mercer, 253 641 on 709 4) correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune as COUMM[ortified tow 
And yet gentle reader this is in Illinois—in our owe Miami, 1993 1323 1603 116) taining the views of an officer of rank and experienc 





is policy h 
: Monroe, 817 1737 2258 133) in the army of invasion; and with this we conclud@iiity of Santa 
pers god the po Nay thos oy, me aie — Montgomery, 3167 3066 3212 104) for the present: he had sent 
penta: 10 ew a — yt ahaa it 4s » Without Morgan, 1913 1824 2031 96 ‘There never was a nation so much mistaken agi and aj] oth 
appearing to care any 1g it. is apnounc- | Muskingum, 3150 2390 ¢ 3147 83| ours in regard to that of Mexico. I mean in respect those o, 
ed thatthe mob guard isto be kept up all next) O:tawa, 156 209 225 'toits military resources. The people are warlikegiie, 
winter and probably as long as there is plunder to/ Perry, 127 2187 1) and have an abundant supply of munitions of war—MilMer leaving | 
subsist on. |Paulding, 1348 1858 173 Our batt! ‘ith them i I Idiers ‘Noe 
i iti i | Pickawa 83 Our battles with them improve them as soldiers. Saltillo ar 
A meeting of citizens of Springfield was held on | Pickaway, 1 2060 201 Gj YMA YS ag alr areckooalagpaonry® 
Wednesday last, at which a preamble and resolutions | Pike, 635 706 969. 17 | VEE savasien & Rem: By eM sm BINarFCuCe, 2 ~ an army of 
were adopted, setting forth the atrocities of the Anti- Portage, 1858 1840 2360 234) united all classes in determined resistance agains lento the 
Mormons sinee their occupation of Nauvoo. The Preble, 2073 1210 , 1544 75) The battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, a the rea, 
, . 


: .- +* | Putnam, 397 653 ? 620 of Monterey were battles with their frontier army. Mt fal] back 
resolved > ee = menage e 4 public li- | Richland, 2224 3864 5433 100 From this place onward, if we have to march on [UM we belie ye 
berty, coon as Mer ety ee $s, an ny e destruc- | Ross, 2461 1927 2435 102° ther in this direction, we shall meet with their homiion anq pros 
tive to the pnts an vio} ery an people of a Sandusky, 754 961 1193 9 army, made up of hardy mountaineers anda bette tuthority. 
state, whose laws are thus violated; that it is the duty | Sciota, 589 758 1987 3 | class of soldiery. So far I consider we have not iMimmang ie 
of the officers to take the most vigorous and prompt | Seneca, 1263 1962 5s 2213 | tamed . soe. by defeating ’ 

; ne | jured their nation, but done it a service, by ted, 
measures to put a stop to the reign of violence; and | Shelby, 831 917 1035 28 | their old officers, thus causing their army to be plac 
that the executive of the state be requested and en- | Stark, 2062 2131 3412 87} me & 





: ones : ; ‘ed under the direction of younger, more ambitiouMiide Ma; 
treated to exercise to the utmost of his constitutional | S2™™t 1960 1152 : 1999 14) 5 pe pate 7, h - enerals. In fact, Yep ertas 
t edy this evil. by calli i flici ‘Trumbull, 2953 2939 3611 745 | braver, and more accomplished gene: Says: 
powers, lo remecy » VY Calling outa suluicient Tuscarawas, 2033 1616 2301 21) far from the war being ended, it has just commence@Mhoyph se ye, 
military force, to restore the supremacy of the law, Union, 804 574 704 35) Our position is critical. Our supplies at Camargo the last ty 
and to bring the offenders to justice. The people | Van Wert, 147 232 | 180 miles disiant, must be wagoned to this place—BiMediate pos: 
were called upon ‘‘to assemble, to organize, and | Warren, 2617 1605 36 1200 94) This long line has no protection. The rancher not beftre 


make their determinations known, by acts as well as| Washington, ph 1297 ZU) 1653 221 troops, numbering near 2,500 are behind us a8 BU°MMture hostiye 
words. Wayne, 21 2469 95 3616 76" ijlas, and if they choose to act, our trains must MAMssing 
Finally, we have a letter from gov. Ford, which al a aes on 12 623 3 | out off. Although this is a rich valley, its supplie l, every ih 
we annex for public ‘Spring a ae Weakdot, ies ta A 526 3 “are rg to our wants, cune “1 ain aby cess in fy 
ery , / length of time. Our army, or the effect WF WOings of 
Ganriemmn—t 'beve vees at last able to raise a | Total, 116461 114116 10517 147733 146461 341) it, ie Po dials . nok. a strong force. It Rate, i. nd 
very small force here, with which to go to Hancock | " V14116 146461 weak, physically, for it has now been in compa Ents of tra 
once more. I think a better feeling is growing up in| - onaene over thirteen months, with scanty clothing and — fom Mont 
the community. Whilst the controversy was be- | Bebb’s maj. 2345 1277 hardship and exposure. The volunteers are num 0 withdr: 
tween the Mormons and Anti-Mormons, the preju-| *Ashland and Mahoning counties return their votes| ous, but, with the exception of those regiments OMB at Say y,, 
dices of the people against the Mormons was such | for governor to the counties from which they were taken, | manded by late officers of the army, without CiSHto hay. abe 
that nothing could be done; but since the mob party | and have been included with them. pline. I suppose our whole army will muster, W% “lerday, 
have ntret mete _ such Wee against the persons | a a - | all arrive from below, 9,000 men for duty, —— a the pas 
and property of those who were not, and hever were | WAR WITH MEXICO hear the Mexicans have one on the advance — ‘our nee 
Mormons, there is Serge indignation against them. | f . ‘ us of 30,000 men. I am convinced, and re . “ ended. 
- yet, capt oh co ose ty at be 7” to | — officer of the army, that we have —_— ibe Bie {nore 
will by, shat they will stand and fight; but it is to be| _Forsome weeks past the public have been from time | committed an itreparable. err tn OT his willonn Gena 
feared that they will escape to Missouri or lowa, | (o time apprized by publications in the official journal, “eu ve tags errant nearer the Nesiiiiice lo make 
and swear they never were in arms against the state, as well as from other sources of the highest authority, ‘ean capital; and that 18, Vera Cruz should be wa Mains wil 
as they have uniformly done on former occasions. that the wer was to be prosecuted with more vigor and | by the way of Alvarado. We are now over al es rer 
Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, determination than heretofore, as the only probable | from the city of Mexico, with a vast desert to" » both at 


THOMAS FORD. | means of “conquering a peace” speedily. With this | verse. Ina word, to make peace economically ed 
ref nine 
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al Taylor 
=n ep ener ccna ao ~" Ra nen 
© be callE ee some things must be undone, and our gov- 
ae Mex wot must seammeeuien again. Discharge your vol- 
m_ the Ri eers, and raise your regular force to thirty or fifty 
attacked byllousand men. We have the fullest expectation of 
a8 to be aafim, most active guerilla war against us. Move where 
cing demon will, the mountains and passes afford every facil- 
Ut a speedy jo carty it on successfully and most disastrously 


ys, Our army, as now situated, can be compar- 
to be placeqfiad to the French in Spain, whea Joseph was driven 


it course hagimt,” 
thout contra. 



















































tice and ad “ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 

ow indicaiesfil By the arrival of the steamship Galveston at New 
Owers in the jeans on the 2d instant, we have Gu'veston dates 
SO cXercsing i 30th ult. The News of that date says— 
where he ica the : } hat the Mexi h 
der of volunjam From Col. Davis we learn that the Mexicans have 


ally evacuated the whole country this side of San 
isPotosi. The information has been derived from 
many sources that there is now no doubt of this 
. They left behind some forty dragoons to des- 


that no more 
n t. Prepara. 
Mexico woul 


Cause of this 
renewed pros 

with the ap 
ey have bee 
- California, 
ances atana 
,» may have ar 
P, since the re 
thers attribu'e 
of the war an 
ed by the trea 
in refer it tot 
lity that ano 
xt house of re 
onjectures ma 


{to Saltillo, and about five or six miles beyond 
Rinconada. They have also dismantled Saltillo, 
lroying whatever might be of use to our army, and 
ich they could nottake away. ‘Thus there is now 
png left for General Taylor to conquer, but a 
ren region of rugged mountains and_ thirsty 
ins, affording neither water nor provisions for the 
istence of man or beast, over a distance of two or 
ehundred miles, to San Luis Potosi. 

f, as has been said, General Taylor has orders to 
chupon San Luis Potosi, so as to reach that ci- 
by the end of November, the question arises how 
isto traverse such a country as he will have to 
by a forced march at the rate of 15 or 20 miles 
day? 

ponly water on this route is in the Mexican 
, which will doubtless be all broken up as the 
yy retires. To carry water sufficient to save his 
yand teams from suffering would probably re- 
more horses, mules and oxen than are now in 
amy, all of which are required for the transpor- 
m of the necessary stores and munitions. In 
ing this retreat the enemy have doubtless adopt- 
wise policy, leaving behind them a far more for- 


rccounts of th 
_ Circassians. 
commanded b 
ned, if possible 
e a tedious wa 
ywer. Like hi 
yst to post, unti 
resses, the inh 
{ their homesi 
y, that the Rus 
yas quickly con 
i to pieces, ant 
and. 

’ the Montere 
jcayune as cou 
and experienc 
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march) than he could ever find in their own arms 
fortified towns. 

is policy has doubtless been dictated by the sa- 
yof Santa Anna. It isstated on good authority 
hehad sent orders to Ampudia to evacuate Mon- 


ch mistaken ag and all other places this side of the mountains, 


mean in respec 
le are warlike 
itions of war. 
1 as soldiers. 
rence, and ha 
ance against us 
e la Palma, 4 
frontier army. 
to march on fu 
with their hom 
ers anda bette 
we have not} 
vice, by defeatin 
army to be plac 
more ambitiow 


anarmy of about 5000 men with which to pe- 
lento the heart of the enemy’s country, and far 

the reach 
'fall back for support, in case of necessity.— 
We believe, is a correct account of the present 
in and prospect of our army, as derived from 
tuthority. Gen. Ampudia has been superseded 


> but the name of his auccessor is not re- 
ered, 






















Matamoros paper, the American Flag, of the 














srals. In fact, L, Says: 
ust commence hough several persons have called at our office 
lies at Camarg 


fom im two days, direct from Monterey and 
™ : ; posts, yet not one word of news do they 
a . ore published, except that preparations 
? iostile operations on our side are rapidly 
Wi By the time the armistice shall have 
Al thing will have been completed to in- | 
wins in future engagements or movements,— 
hie of the Mexicans we can learn nothing 
sate of os belief could be attached to the 
wot rading parties of Mexicans coining 
rn dane and vicinity, all their troops 
tf be wh from Saltillo and are concen- 
Wtave. suis Potosi, where Santa Anna is 
Meree nied: A Mexican who arrived in 
Fat th J, States that there is no preparations 
'@ pass of the Rinconada to dispute the 
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advance ene Mer army to Saltillo, and that Saltillo will 
, and 60 18° ‘ ended. It is but fair to presume that he 
done wrong ©. : acre in regard to the intentions of the 
jleaving his Wr 2's, than we do as to the intentions 
To end the ee orenerals. It would take more than his 
nearer the “" tai wake us believe that the passes through 
z should De ° “0s Will be left undefended. 










lg remained 


le, both at M quiet and peaceable since 


Onterey and on the road. The 
er 

the ae Up without molestation. The full 
“Tee At ae loss in killed and wounded 
yee climate favors the healing of the 











of any reserve upon which he | 


y fortifications that had been constructed at Los | 
ertos, a naturally strong and difficult pass on the 


ler leaving the troops necessary to garrison Mon- | 
Saltillo and other town, Gen. Taylor will only | fifty cents per mule load—to Camargo five dollars— 











forward actively for a renewal of hostilities after the 
expiration of the armistice—no belief was entertain- 
ed in Monterey that the Mexicans designed to break 
~ If they did, General Taylor was prepared for 
them. 

The Flag contains a translation of a correspond 
ence which took place after the capitulation of Mon- 
terey, between General Taylor and Governor Mo- 
rales, in relation to certain charges made by the lat- 
ter against the volunteers quartered in the city, of 
having murdered several Mexicans, and being gene- 
rally disorderly in their conduct; and also concerning 
the furnishing of supplies for the American army.— 
After the capitulation, General Taylor had a con- 
versation with Morales on the last mentioned sub- 
ject, and subsequently Col. Whiting, Quartermaster 
General, addressed the following note to the Gover- 
nor :— 

‘General Taylor orders me to address your Excel- 
lency upon various subjects in reference to the con- 
versation had with you the other morning when vis- 
iting his camp. 

“‘He desires, in particular, that you will order the 
inhabitants of this Province to furnish mules for bur- 
den between this place and Camargo. Though we 
have a good number now employed, yet many more 
are needed.” 

“He also charges me particularly to say to your 
Excellency, that you will request or command the in- 
habitants to bring in their corn and deposit the same 
to a considerable amount in the city. It is necessa- 
ry that this corn should be brought in, and it must be, 
by your Excellency’s orders, or by force. If procured 
by the first means, it will be paid for at the same 
price the Mexican government allows; if by the se- 
cond, the owners may look to their own government 
for redress. 

‘You will please to inform me officially, (we wish 
a speedy reply,) what are the current prices of trans- 
porting each mule load from Camargo to this city, 
and the prices which the Mexican government have 
been paying for corn at this season.” 

To this note of Col. Whiting, Governor Morales 
replies as follows . 


“Since this Government had the pleasure of con 


ferring with Gen. Taylor upon various subjects of 
uble enemy for Gen. Taylor to encounter, (viz: 


importance, they have tsuken due measures to accom- 
plish your desires, relative to the accumulation of 
corn and removal of eflects from Camargo belonging 
to the American army. 1 have to inform you that 
corn will be furnished, (as much as can be gathered) 
at five dollars per mule load, and also mules for bur- 





den, as soon as they arrive from the interior, where they 
lat those orders were not received till after the | have been sent on business, but ordered to return forth- 


with—with the understanding that the current prices 
for freight from this city to Ceralvo is two dollars and 
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by your Excellency. Your Excellency must he 
aware that it is no easy task to keep such men in sub- 
jection, and although my great desire is to maintain 
good order, yet excesses have been committed, but I 
believe, none of grave character. 

‘The volunteers now in the city, will be removed 
ina few days, and by their absence, I hope all cause 
of further complaints will cease. In the meantime, 
Brig. Gen. Worth will use all efficacious measures 
to maintain order in the city. He is now invested 
with orders to this effect. Your Excellency must 
be aware that my desire is to comply with the 
guaranties | have given, in the name of my Gov- 
ernment, relative to the security of persons and pro- 
| perty. 

In order to arrive ata better understanding with 
General Taylor, while this correspondence was go- 
ing on, Morales, understanding that General Taylor 
had a knowledge of the French language, requested 
that the correspondence should be carried on in that 
language. The old hero, however, determined to 
stick to his vernacular, and at the conclusion of the 
last of the above notes, he says :— 

“TI take the liberty, at the same time, to add, that 
your Excellency has been misinformed in regard to 
my possessing a knowledge of the French idiom, and 
in consequence, you will please hereafter, as hereto- 
fore, receive my communications in English,” 

The company of sappers and miners from New 
York, under command of Captain Swift of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, arrived at Matamoros on the 
23d. We find the following additional items in the 
Flog of the 24th: 

Some sixty or seventy recruits for the 2nd regi- 
ment of Dragoons, under the charge of Capt. Hunter, 
arrived here yesterday. ‘They are to be despatched 
immediately to head quarters to fill up the ranks of 
the regiment. 

The steamer Exchange arrived last evening from 
the mouth of the river with one hundred and fifteen 
of the sick belonging to Col. Humphrey Marshall’s 
regiment of Kentucky Cavalry. ‘They were shipped 
from Port Lavaca, where they have been encamped 
for some time, to the Brazos, and are now on their 
way to Camargo to await the arrival of their regi- 
ment which is coming through ‘Texas by way of Cor- 
pus Christi. ‘This regiment is said to have suffered 
much from sickness at Port Lavaca. Cassius M. 
Clay, who has a command in this regiment, passed 
through this city a few days since. 

The Rio Grande is now quite low but its naviga- 
tion is still good—in fact, it is much easier as the cur- 
rent is not more than half as strong as when it over- 
flowed its banks. 

Merchants apprise us that the trade has been quite 
brisk for the last few days and continues to increase, 





| to Cadereita one dollar and fifty cents—the same to) 
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{ ny are recov i : 
ering. 






the estates of Dolores and Conception, which are be- | 


low Cadereita. 

Such being the case you will please signify the 
same to General Taylor, adding at the same time that 
it will not be necessary to use force in procuring the 
objects indicated, for there is no lack of desire to 
serve. 

With this motive I offer yau my consideration and 
esteem. God and Liberty. Monterey, Sept. 30th, 
1846. FRANCISCO de P. MORALES. 

Col. Whiting consented to receive the supplies on 
these terms. The Flag says the prices are double 
those paid by the Mexican government. 

The following is what Governor Morales says in 
relation to the volunteers, in a note dated the 29th of 
September : 

‘*Multitudes of complaints have been made to this 
Government against excesses committed upon per- 
sons and property of Mexicans daily by the volun- 
teers, in the service of the United States, and I am 
this moment informed that three of our citizens have 
been killed by them, without pity or any reasonable 


ety can remain in much security, as the most essen- 
tia) guaranties are wanting. I have the honor of 
making this known to your Excellency, hoping that 
measures wiil be adopted to put an end to such atro- 


Traders have been arriving from Monterey and neigh- 
borhood in considerable numbers, and they speak of 
many others on the way and preparing to come.— 
They purchase pretty freely. 

In relation to the order issued by Gen. Patterson, 
concerning persons trading on the Rio Grande, which 
was interpreted by many as being intended to pro- 
hibit the importation of goods, the Flag says General 
Patterson did not desire that it should be so under- 
stood and adds: 

“The order was intended for the government of 
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\the commander at this post. 
| 


cities in future, and to carry into effect the assuran. | 


ces given of protection to the people. 


Mire ial my esteem and consideration for your | 


Excellency, 1 am, &c., &c. 

On the Ist of October, General Taylor wrote in 
reply : 

fe ‘he communication of your Excellency, dated 
29th ult., relative to excesses committed by Vo- 
lunteers in Monterey, was duly delivered. Some 
delay has occurred in answering it, in order that I 
might communicate with the commandant of that 
ost. 
. “It is with sentiments of regret I learn your just 


Preparations are going | cause of complaint, founded upon the grounds stated 


} 
| 





masters of steamboats in receiving and carrying 
freight and passengers, and to render more positive 
and concise the prohibition against receiving on 
board any spirituous liquors. As far up as this place, 
all legitimate freight can be brought without an or- 
der, but before sending it higher it is necessary to 
obtain the consent and an order to that effect from 
The object in thus 
making it incumbent on persons, in order to proceed 


| higher up with goods, to obtain the consent of the 
‘commander or quartermaster here, is to prevent 
‘individuals from following the army, and hanging 
around the military posts who have no specific busi- 


3? 
motive, only because they possess the power todo so. | "°5* 


such cire it is i sible that soci- | 
Under such circumstances, it is impossib ( | ters from. Monterey to'the: 13th. ult. 


following : 


‘The New Orleans papers contain accounts and let- 
We copy the 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE N. 0, PICAYUNE. 


Monterey, Mexico, Oct. 12, 1846. 

GENTLEMEN: We have received news from New 
Orleans up to the 25th ult. It seems that there is no 
probability of peace being established for some time 
tocome. Lieut. Armistead, of the 6th infantry, has 
just arrived from Washington with despatches for 
Gen. Taylor, but the instructions sent him are not 
known in the army. 

A mail which was sent from Camargo by a Mexi- 
can express rider for the army, about the Qist ult., 
and which, it is believed, contained important des- 
patches for Gen. Taylor, besides many private Jet. 
ters was taken by the enemy and conveyed to Am. 
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pudia, who.receixed. it. on the day.of the capitula- 
tion. Whether the Mexican mail rider was killed, 
as.is pretended, or carried the mai} of his own ac- 
cord to Ampudia, is not known; but certain it is that 
the mail is in possession of the enemy. After the 
Mexican army had retired to Saltillo, Gen. Taylor, 
hearing the loss of the mail, sent a messenger to 
Ampudia and requested him to return the private 
correspondence. The self-appointed postmaster 

sneral of our army replied, through a Mr. Faullac, 
that a mail had been taken and received by him, but 
that he had forwarded the bag to Santa Anna!— 
Mr., Faullac, however, hoped svon to have the plea- 
sure either of sending back the private correspon- 
dence or of bringing it inperson. ‘This accounts for 
many persons in the army not receiving intelligence 
from home when they knew it wasdue. For in- 
stance, I have not received a line from my family of 
a Jater date than six weeks ago. !t is to be hoped 
that after Ampudia and all his officers and wives and 
concubines and Santa Anna shal! have read these 
letters, they will be returned lo us. The ladies who 
have husbands or Jovers in the army will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their letters have been 
read by the illustrious Ampudia. It is to be hoped 
that our wives have written us very becoming Jetters, 
and that they have been mum on family secrets.— 
Happily for their feelings of delicacy on this sub- 
ject, however, neither the Mexican men or women 
can understand or appreciate the devotion which has 
been breathed forth in their letters to those who are 
dear to them here. J know that I have at least half 
a dozen letters in that maii, none of which will as- 
sist the Mexican government in the least in the war 
with us. I would write to Pedro de Ampudia and 
ask him to do me the special favor to return them to 
me, only this ‘‘corresponding with the enemy” is a 
shooting affair. You may ask how the mailcame to 
be entrusted to a Mexican, or to one man, to be car- 
ricd. a distance of one hun‘red and eighty miles 
through a country filled with ran: heros, and particu- 
larly at a time when General Taylor was anxiously 
expecting instructions from Washington. 1 will an- 
swer this, if not to your satisfaction, at least to the 
best of my knowledge and information. ‘The econo- 
mical quartermaster at Camargo was enabled to hire 
the Mexican to run the gauntlet for fifleen dollars, 
whereas if any escort had been sent up with it, the 
expense would have amounted to—just nothing atall. 
No American citizen could be hired to take the mail 
through alone for $100, but it should be obvious to 
any one that it is very impudent to risk a mail to such 
a chance. 

The first part of this statement is not to be relied 
on. There were no such accounts at Monterey on 
the 17th instant. There is no such place as Labra- 
dores near Monterey, unless it be a small rancho.— 
Governor Llano, it is known, was not there, because 
his whereabouts had been ascertained a few days be- 
fore. Salinas is much further from San Luis Potosi 
than Monterey and that part of the story is but the 
extension of a report current at the latter place ten 
days before the time mentioned. As to the killing 
of the Texans near Lampasos, it is not improbable. 
The troops from that state were disbanded at Mon- 
terey, and a number set off on the road by Salinas, 
Lampasos, &e., to Loredo on the Rio Grande.— 
They were without provisions for themselves, or 
food for their horses, a certain sum being allowed 
for each day’s expenses. Their organization was 
broken up, and they went off in parties, many with- 
out other arms than pistols and knives. It is very 
probable they levied contributions on the people, 
and in that way got into difficulty. At first, all the 
public arms were taken away, and it was not until 
General Henderson sent Colonel Hays to Generai 
Taylor, that the arms were restored to be delivered 
up to Bexar, in Texas. Many then would not go to 


get them. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE N. 0. PICAYUNE. 
Monterey, Mexico, Oct. 16, 1846. 

A chance offers to send a line, which I must write 
in haste, as the gentleman who takes it will be off in 
a few moments. Gen. Wool crossed the Rio Grande 
thirteen days ego on his way to Monciova. A train 
of fifteen hundred mules arrived from Camargo a day 
or two since, with provisions. ‘T'wo thousand mules 
have been hired at this place for the use of the army 

i s per day each. 
Bg ag remains were followed to the 
grave three day’s since, by Gen. Taylor and nearly 
all the officers. ’ 

No news yet from the first mail that was captured 
by the enemy. Another Jarge mail started from Ca- 
margo a few days ago (the oth inst.) which shared 
the fate of the first. This makes two important mails 
that uare Deen captured from us within a month.— 


Yhe bast was taken oud vi aye a.ule tram, 


Every thing is as dull here as possible. As for lets 
ters and papers, we never expect to see any more as 
long as Ampudia is permitted to act as postmaster 
general for our army. 

Santa Anna is at San Luis Potosi, but doing noth- 
ing. He sustains Ampudia in his late conduct. The 
fever and ague is spreading through the army at a 
fearful rate. 

The wounded are doing well, better than was at 
first anticipated. Major Lear who was so horribly 
wounded through the moath, the ball coming out at 
the back of the neck, shattering the jaw bone and 
palate, will, itis hoped, recover. His son, a young 
gentleman of twenty, is fortunately with him. Lieut. 
Richard H. Graham, of the 4th infantry, died of his 
wounds last night. General Butler, who was shot 
through the Jeg, is recovering fast, and begins to at 
tempt, in his impatience to be on his legs again, to 
hobble about the floor. 

General. Taylor keeps his own counsel respect- 
ing the nature of the instructions received from 
Washington. The Washington letter writers pro- 
bably know more about it than a majority ot the of- 
ficers under General Taylor at this moment, Some- 
thing is brewing, however, and I can see that some 
movement is soon to be made, though none has yet 
been ordered. 





The following letter from the Commercial Times, 
states, asa fact, that the Mexicans had evacuated 
Saltillo, and intended to make their stand, if they 
stood again, at San Luis Potosi: 

Camargo, Mexico, Oct. 22, 1846. 

GENTLEMEN: In my last letter I intimated to you 
that everything was very quiet about Monterey, and 
the indications were in favor of a continuance of the 
calm until terms of capitulation, or the return of 
Capt. Eaton, the aid of Gen. Taylor, from Washing- 
ton city. Up to the time of my departure on the 
l6th, nothing dicated any change in the state of 
things. The discharge of the Texas troops and their 
departure caused the town (to be more tranquil than 
ever. Not many of the Mexicans had returned to 
the place, as they are yet afraid; but that will not 
probably continue much longer. 

Before my departure, the account of the depar- 
ture of General Ampudia from Saltillo with the 
army was fully confirmed. He proposed to fortify 
that town and make another stand: therefore he 
called on the citizens to assist him. They held a 
meeting, and the answer to his call was, Monterey 
was a town naturally easier of defence than Saltillo, 
that it was well fortified, and he had been driven 
out of it, therefore they would not expose their fa- 
milies and property to certain injury and danger.— 
The general then left, taking the road towards San 
Luis Potosi. 

MEXICO. 

The Washington Union states that despatches have 
been received from the U. S. squadron off Vera Cruz. 
Before the battle of Monterey, Ampudia boasted that 
the American army should be defeated, and that not 
one of our troops would be left to taste of the waters 
of the Rio Grande. And since the Mexicans were 
driven from Monterey, they are misrepresenting ev- 
ery thing—making our loss to be 1500—and some 
say near 300U—and stating that they left behind 
them only about six pieces of artillery, not fit for 
use. Private letiers from Vera Cruz, however, ap- 
preciate the depth of the blow they have sustained 
— Monterey being considered one of the strongest 
places in the world. 

A few numbers of the Locomotor of Vera Cruz, to 
the 8th of October, inclusive, have been received at 





the Navy Department. The imtelligence of the cap- 
ture of Monterey is copied from other papers, with 
few comments. 


| OFFICIAL Despatcu oF GENERAL AMPUDIA TO THE 

Mexican Secretary or WAR, ANNOUNCING THE 

SURRENDER OF MonTEREY: 

Most excellent sir: After a brilliant defence, in the 
course of which the enemy was tepulsed, with the 
loss of fifteen hundred men, from various posts, he 
succeeded in possessing himself of the heights com 
manding the Bishop’s palace, and another to the 
south of it, and likewise a detached breastwork, call- 
ed the Teneria, and continuing his attacks through 
the houses, which he pierced in a direction towards 
the centre of the city, he succeeded in posting him- 
self within half gun-shot of the principal square, 
where the troops were posted, who suffered much 
from the hollow shot. - 

Under these circumstances, I was requested by va- 
rious principal officers to come to such terms as 
would diminish our losses: for to open our way with 
the bayonet, surrounded as we were by entrenched 
enemies, would have resulted in the dispersal of the 





of resistance. 


ment is determined to triusph or perish w 
public. 


the co-operation of alji ber sons, was that 
of half a million of unjust invaders whiten 
of the peninsula. 
dependence, by not showing ourselves sons 
our fathers? That independence was acliie 
alone, only after ten yeurs of constancy; a 


strength than its oppressed sons, such a3 
leaders were. 
Mexicans! The time to act has come. 


perish by handfulls on the frontier, one to- 
ther to-morrow, and to perish less by the 


all its power in the defence of rights; but 


foot. The invincible general called by i! 


survive the dishonors of his country. 
Will it be less so? Wo. 


tory, which in the end will ensure to Us 


and honor. - 
JOSE MARIANO DE» 
Mexico, September 30, 1846. 


except that he has been ill with a severe 
tion, from which he had 
learned the capture of Monterey, h 
letters to his friends reminding them 0!! 
the government to withdraw the troops 
terey. i 

It is mentioned in one of the papers: © 
cstion of public spirit, that the dealers !"! 





troops, and nothing of the materiel would have been 
saved. These considerations having been weighed | 





kind of beer) in the city of Mexico, 


at artic? 
government to double the tax on that ; 





want in every shape, and the insufficiency ofg 
The intention of the enemy to 
py the whole republic is manifest; but the go 


Partial disasters are of no importance 
Spanish nation suffered much more in the sp 
six years, and the results of her heroic efor 


Shall we become unworthy 


possible that an organized nation should sho 


suffer your population to be decimated, sendil 


balls, than by neglect? The government vil 


right to expect that indifference or inactive ¢ 
plation shall not be the recompense of ils plat 
eration; for the nation wil] prefer that not 00 
should be left on another, rather than behold 
ereignty, its rights and its temples trampled 


‘himself at the head of the troops is resolved 


Our blood and olf 
erty will be the sacrifice that we offer up; “ 
you are in the full enjoyment of the rights 
claimed, [do not doubt of your co-operdli 
with it we will snatch from fortune a copl 
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by me, I also took into view what the cit 
and would suffer, from the atiacks, by the »j,,. of a the 
of the houses, as well as the destructio, ,. jm. 182! 
bombs; the scarcity of ammunition, which, Ne ey loss sus 
ginning to be felt: the provisions which we ‘ba estimati 
losing, as the enemies lines approached the mes 
the distance from our supplies, and finally thee 
protract this state of things for two or three «jg ~ yA - 
en if it were possible to do so, could not end a fron M 
umph, and I consented to open propositions ot descript 
resulted in the annexed terms of capitulatio, — “¥y "*!? net 
Your excellency will perceive that they preg dome 
the honor of the nation and that of the army; “a resign 
is to be observed that, if they do not grant a eens 
much as was perhaps expected, that of itse/f aa sick 0 t 
the superiority of the enemy, not in valor, which in ils ort 
displayed in most of the combats, but in his Dost his opinte 
within the squares of pierced masonry, Which, “e pee 
rounded the square and cut off any supplies of ,, ahd 
sions, wood, or other articles necessary to subsist Oni e ha 
With the greatest regret, the army Withdraws 4 fi 4 
their capital, abundantly watered with its blood | * ar - 
ing under the guarantee of the promises of the An 2 eal 
ican generals the severely wounded and the p¢ — f 
boring population of the state, whose ciyi! authori * che 
will continue in the exercise of their functions, " f. a 
morrow | shall continue my march to Saltil|o W ~~ att 
[ will await the orders of the supreme goverp Giddin : 
And in communicating this to you, I have the boll won * oid 
to reiterate the assurances of my highest respect. coo! a 
PEDRO DE AMPUDIME Colonel 
God and liberty! Headquarters in Monterey, SBCo), Welle 
tember 25, 1846. wr ori 
PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL SALAS, THE Actiyg? ofa d 2 
IDENT, TO THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO, ayyopyg : 
THE Loss OF MONTEREY: 
Mexicans! A government established again 
will of the nation is interested in concealing {1 Messrs 
events which are disastrous to it; above all, whellfrom Cama 
responsibility of their occurrences must fall ypoy bout movi 
government. A government whose sentimensllllipected to r 
interests are no other than those of the nation fim arzo on Si 
which has emanated from the movement by whi ilvo and | 
threw off its oppressors, has no need to concealfey Saturda 
thing from it, for the nation itself must combat ialllwere void rd 
preservation and for its honor. lerness of 
Mexicans! Monterey has fallen. It was notendiliehasnys hur 
to defy death, as our valiant fellow-countrymemmmlone often 
for four days; it was necessary to do more, to Idiers four 
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would yield it an increase of revenue, in the capital, 
of a thousand dollars a day. 

The most exaggerated statements are made of the 
joss sustained by our troops at Monterey, one account 
estimating it at three thousand. 

LETTER FROM MAJOR GIDDINGS. 

We publish to-day a long and interesting letter 
from Major Giddings, giving the most intelligible 
jescription we have yet seen, of the city of Monte- 
rey, its topography, defences, and fortifications, the 
storming the place and its capitulation. Lieut. Ez- 

resigned a few days alter the battle, and reached 
home last night in good health, but most heartily 
sick of the war! He pronounces it a humbug, alike 
in its origin, design, and conduct. Gen. Taylor, in 
his opinion, is really a great man, but in danger of 
being sacrificed by the feeble and inefficient conduct 
of the government at Washington. 

We have a private letter from an officer of the 1st 
Ohio regiment, which speaks highly of the coolness 
and gallantry of Lieut. Ezry. The lieutenant gives 
a good report of the conduct of the Dayton compa- 
nies—who stood for hours together exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, suffering a loss in killed equal to all 
the other companies of the regiment. But not a 
man faultered or blenched at the death-shot that 
rained thick and fast around and among them. Maj. 
Giddings was much exposed during the action, and 
won “golden opinions” from men and officers by his 
cool courage and self possession throughout. 

Colonel Mitchell being badly wounded, and Lieut. 
Col. Weller being sick of a fever, Major Giddings 
has the principal command of the Ist regiment, and 
will he promoted to the colonelcy, in case of Mit- 
chell’s resignation. [Dayton Jowr. 





Camp near Monterey, Jexico, 
Thursday, Oct. 1, 1845. 
Messrs. CoMLY—GENTLEMEN: In my last letter 
tom Camargo, | informed you that our army was 
bout moving upon Monterey, at which place we ex. 
pected to meet the Mexican forces. We left Ca 
marzo on Sunday, Sept. 6, halted three days at Se- 
alvo, and encamped before the walls of Monterey 
on Saturday, 19th Sept. The first days of the march 
vere void of interest; the ruad passing through a wil- 
lerness of thorns, broken in places by immense 
hams, hundreds of feet deep. In these ravines 
lone, often miles apart, the heated and toil-worn 
ldiers found water offensive to every sense. At 
ier, the town so celebrated in the history of Texas 


listant mountains, and the following day, encamped 


troya Mier, the murmuring of whose waters made 
very heart bound with delight. As we approached 
¢ mountains the country improved, and our camps 
ere usually upon the banks of pleasant streams and 
mid groves of olive trees, whose branches were 
aded with both flowers and fruit. The whole of 
le vast region between the gulf and the mountains, 
ems to be thinly populated. On some days of the 
arch, we did not pass a rancho or see a ranchero, 
larmer,) the only visible traces of man and his reli- 
li, being the cross, which was erected upon al- 
most every hill, and in every valley. Upon many of 
hese holy emblems were inscriptions in Spanish, re- 
Nesting the prayers of the clergy for him who died 
Was murdered there. 


At Marin—two days’ march from Monterey—our 
My Was concentrated, it having hitherto marched 
) divisions. Here several handbills, printed in En- 
sh, were scattered through the camp, signed Pedro 
mpudia, inviting us all to desert, and accept 
aces in the Mexican army, or a free passport to 
phe Our men, after reading the extra, con- 
ded to visit Gen. Peter Ampudia in a body, and 
ordingly we marched the next day to San Fran- 
1 & small village about 10 miles from Monterey, 
Which like all those through which we had pre- 
ow passed, was deserted by all its inhabitants, 

The fol not too poor to move away. 
~ rigid, day (Saturday, Sept. 19:h) was the 
bie rch which many of our brave men performea. 
al Trice was in the rear upon that day, and ere 
tof airly left San Francisco, we heard the re- 
beanie artillery in the direction of Monterey. 
~ g that the advance guard was engaged with 
t for ny the shout was—Quick time! Forward!” 
bey ve miles the men ran, quickening the pace 
t Wie late until we met a dragoon going to the 
Dh ene > ormed us that the firing was from the 
this pane © mounted Texans, who had ventured 
of nge of the enemy’s guns. The American 
!attilien asion, about 6,000 strong—~horse, foot, 
Dve of lies ramped that morning in a beautiful 
Me te baryy, about 3 miles from the city;—a 
* Veter Spot for a pic nic could not be found 
HY of our own Dayton. I am informed 














































































border warfare—we caught the first glimpse of the | 


ha pure, transparent mountain stream, called the | 








that this camp ground of the invaders (and from 
which | now write) is a place much resorted to by 
the elite of Monterey. 

The afternoon of the day of our arrival, and morn- 
ing of the day following, were spent by our engi- 
neers in reconnoitering the defences of the city, 
which they reported to be splendidly fortified. Al- 
most every one seemed to be disappointed in the 
strength of the place. 

In order that you may better understand the char- 
acter of the conflict, which I shall presently attempt 
to describe, and appreciate the indomitable courage 
and resolution of our little army, as displayed in the 
‘“‘storming of Monterey,” it is proper that you should 
first learn the position of the parties at issue. 

Monterey contains about 15,000 inhabitants, and is 
situated at the base of a Jofty range of rugged moun- 
tains, called the Sierra Madre. A branch of San 
Juan river divides the city in unequal parts, the larg- 
er and better portion being between the river and the 
base of the mountain. A gently ascending slope, 
covered in places with chaparral—with here and 
there a field of corn or sugar cane, spreads itself be- 
fore the town. The road by which our army ap- 
proached, descends over this plain into the centre of 
the city. Standing upon the elevated grounds, mid- 
way between our camp and town, but little of the 
latter can be seen. It is embowered in trees—a spire 
or white wall being, in some places, all that is visi- 
ble through their branches. 

In front of the city, and about one fourth of a mile 
out, upon the plain, stands, solitary and alone, an 
immense fort, covering 3 or 4 acres of ground. It is 
built of solid masonry, with bastions, ditches, &.— 
and is one of those strong holds which, in the opin- 
ion of our military engineers, can only be taken by 
what they call regular approaches. This fort is 
pierced for 32 guns, and commands every avenue to 
the city, over the plain upon the east. It throws 
both shot and shells from its walls; and it was this 
fort (named afterwards by our boys—‘‘the Old Co- 
lored Gentleman”—from its dingy appearance) that 
fired upon our advanced division on the day of our 
arrival. 


In the rear, or west of the city, rises, ridge after 
ridge, and peak over peak, the lofty Sierra Madre. 
On the north of the city is a deep gorge in the moun- 
tain, through which is the road to Saltillo and Mexi 
co. ‘This pass and the approaches to Monterey upon 
that side, are defended by a series of batteries placed 
upon peaks jutting out from the sides of the great 
Sierra, and bya strong and elevated fortress, located 
about half way between the pass and town—known 
as ‘tthe Bishop’s palace.” It was through this pass 
|alone, that the Mexican army could receive rein- 
forcements or retreat with safety. The city was 
protected on the south, by a chain of small forts, (six 
1 think in number,) extending from the foot of the 
mountain out to the plain. 

In addition to these immense exterior defences, 
almost every street and square of the city was barri- 
caded, and raked by field pieces, and every house 
(being built in the old Mexican style, with thick 
walls and stone roofs) was a fortress. These forti- 
fications of Monterey (the position and strength of 
many of which we learned by cruel experienee) 
were occupied by at least 10,000 regular Mexican 














troops, and defended by forty or fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery. It will thus be seen that Monterey is one | 
of the strongest places on the continent. 

When it is recollected that the assailants of such | 
places should (other things being equal) be much | 
more numerous than the beseiged, you will perceive 
how great was the work to be achieved by our arms. 
Indeed the Mexicans had the advantage in everything 
but the character of the troops. The Anglo-Saxon 
race cannot be beaten by any other on the face of 
the earth. The Mexicans having felt the power of | 
our arms at Palo Alto and Reseca, had wisely re- 
treated to one of their strongholds in the interior, | 
knowing well that if we should be unsuccess{ul | 
there, our army would be utterly destroyed: for had 
we failed it would have been impossible for us to 
retreat through a wilderness without provisions:— 
the first step backwards, would be our ruin. Every 
ranchero between the mountains and the coast would 





invaders, 

Such was the position of affairs on the 19th of 
September. We all felt that our safety could only 
be secured, by wresting Monterey from the Mexi- 
cans; and as our army was provided with a siege- 
train, or heavy artillery for battering, the city was 
to be won by downright hard fighting and good luck; 
—the place must be carried by storm, and that too 
without delay, as every hour strengthened the Mex- 
icans and weakened us. 

Accordingly on Sunday, the 20th of September, 








Gen’! Worth with his division 2,000 strong and the 


flower of the army, marched out of camp to secure 
possession of the Saltillo pass and the heights on the 
north of the town. In order to attract attention 
from Worth’s movements, General Hamer’s brigade 
made a feint upon the town, which was, however, 
unsuccessful, as the Mexicans sent out a body of 
lancers to the north to watch the movement of Gen. 
Worth’s division. These lancers were driven back 
after some skirmishing—by the Texan Rangers, and 
the division bivouacked that night at the mouth of 
the pass and within the range of the enemy’s guns 

prepared to commence the conflict with the dawn of 
the morrow. 

On the following morning, Monday, Sept. 21, the 
drums in camp beat to arms, and the regiments were 
quickly formed. The wagons were packed and one 
company from each regiment left to guard them. 

The Ist division of regulars under Gen’l Twiggs 
and Gen’) Butler’s division of volunteers (four regi- 
ments) were marched half way down to the city and 
formed in line of battle behind the crest of the hill 
which as before remarked slopes down to the walls 
of the town;—the regulars on the left and volunteers 
on the right. A mortar (the only one with our ar- 
my) had been planted here the night previous, and 
was engaged in sending the bombs against the huge 
fort that communicated with the approach to the city 
from our side, the east. They fell short, however 
whilst the long guns of “the old colored gentleman”? 
were throwing round shot clear over our heads, and 
almost up into our camp. Duncan’s battery having 
accompanied Worth’s division, our three remaining 
batteries of field pieces (Bragg’s, Ridgely’s, and 
Webster’s) took up position to engage the Mexican 
forts upon the south of the town. 


The battle commenced with a brisk cannonading 
on both sides, in which the enemy had much the ad- 
vantage—our guns not being large enough to be ef- 
fective in battering; their men were also concealed 
behind stone walls, whilst ours were within range of 
their smallest pieses. The Mexicans excel in the 
exercise of artillery and indeed the battle was fought 
on their side, mainly with that strong arm of war.— 
For about one hour, our division remained in line 
anxiously watching a scene so novel to volunteers, 


| their hearts beating with wild enthusiasm, as they 


beheld the great superiority of the Mexican artille- 
ry. Yes—tell it not at West Point, publish it not in 
the streets of Washington—the volunteers demanded 
to be led where veteran troops have often quailed— 
to the cannon’s mouth. In the meantime, the first 
division of regulars had moved off from our left and 
become engaged with the defenders of the chain of 
foris on the south of the city. They drove in a body 
of Mexican infantry, and in the heat of the pursuit 
were drawn in between two batteries which poured 
down upon them a shower of grape and canister 

making sad havoe in their ranks, and cutting down 
thus early in the action, several of the most gallant 
officers in the service. Atthis juncture, our divi- 
sion was put in motion. Gen. Quitman’s brigade 

composed of the Tennessee and Mississipi regiments, 
hastened to the left to suppurt the first division of 
the regulars. One regiment of Gen. Hamer’s bri- 
gade, the Louisville Legion, being left to guard the 
mortar on the hill, either fortunately or untortunate- 
ly, did not get into the action at all; whilst the other 
(Ist Ohio regim’t) faced to the left flank, and with a 
loud huzza, rushed down alone upon the centre of 
the town to support Bragg’s battery, which had al- 
ready been weakened by the loss of 17 horses, and 
being in that quarter of the suburbs, was in danger 
of being captured. For at least a mile, our regiment 
advanced under the fire of the large guns of “the old 
colored gentleman,” and entered the suburbs of 
the city, only to find itself raked on all sides, by 
batteries of whose location we were ignorant 

and escopette balls from the tops of the houses, 
whose occupants were perfectly safe, as we could 
neither burn nor batter down their stout walls. But 
notwithstanding the discouraging and disagreeable po- 
sition (that of being fired at by an unseen enemy) in 
which our regiment found itself, the men grouped 
their way on cheering at every volley that descended 
upon them. On we scrambled through gardens and 
yards, until we finally reached a ditch and stone wall 


have encouraged to take up arms in defence of his|a few feet beyond and parallel to it, behind which 
bleeding country, and assist in driving back the bold| we saw for the first time, some of the black rascals 


loading and firing off old rusty muskets at us. This 
party rapidly retreated with some Joss to a battery 
that was about 100 yards in their rear, and which 
immediately commenced sending over and around us 
a perfect hail storm of grape shot. Our men waded 
the ditch, and taking up a position along the wall 

began to pick off the Mexicans, whenever their heads 
would appear above the batteries, or they would ex. 
pose themselves in. working their guns. We held 
this position for some time, a few of our men bein 

killed and wounded by the iron showers that were 
poured over and through some breaches in the wall, 
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Among the wounded here, were General Butler and | 
Coionel Mitcheil. | 

At. this period the scene must have been “grand | 
and gloomy;” it was certainly very peculiar. Gen’) | 
Worth’s division was engaged in contending for the | 
heights on the north of the city;—the first division of 


regulars with the Tennessee and Mississippi volun- | castle, which fortress was all that remained to the 


teers were storming the forts upon the south side, | 
whilst our little regiment (we took but 400 men into. 
action) stood alone in the centre, clouds of dense | 
smoke rolled over and through the streets of the! 
town,—-through which might be seen the flashes of | 
musketry, and the redder flames of the deep toned | 
artillery. In the meantime our people had succeed | 
ed in. carrying two of the forts upon the left and the | 
Mexicans retreating from that quarter, came up to | 
the support of their centre, and bringing around with | 
them a field piece, commenced a raking fire upon | 
our flank. Our regiment having secured the object | 
of its attack, viz: the safety of Capt Bragg’s batte | 
ry, was ordered to retire. Our forces having gained | 
a foothold in both ends of the city, the battle was) 
from that time continued by us from those quarters | 
alone. | 

Our companies having become very much scatter- | 
ed by this species of Indian fighting in the suburbs, | 
and the order toretire not being generally known, | 
the regiment presented a very ragged and unmilitary | 
front when it emerged upon the plain; so much so, | 
as to embolden a squadron of lancers to charge it.— | 
They it seems were concealed behind the large fort. 
which continued to send us in quick succession its | 
ugly and unmusical iron messengers. It being im- 
possible to form a square in time to resist this charge | 
as officers had lost their companies and men their 
officers and the stragglers of other regiments both 
regulars and volunteers haviog joined our ranks,— 
our broken column was hastily formed in line, be- 
hind a brush fence which happened as a Paddy re- 
marked—“‘to be very convanient.” 


On came the lancers dashing over the plain, spear- 
ing as they passed at full gallop, the wounded Ame- 
ricans who had been struck down by their deadly ar- 
tillery, and were strewed like leaves over the field. | 
Had it not been for this dastardly conduct, | could 
almost have imagined that the days of Spanish chi-| 
valry were revived, so much did these murderers | 
with their lances and pennants and flowing parti-co | 
lored blankets, resemble the knights of olden times. | 
A single volley from our line emptied several sad- | 
dies, and put them to jfiight. The remainder of the 
afternoon our regiments remained in position, sup- | 
porting the battery of Capt. Bragg, a target for the | 
enemy’s artillery  ithout being able to fire a musket | 
in return. | 

After a hard day’s work, the settling sun saw us in| 
possession of two of the forts upon the south side of | 
the town, whilst during the day Gen. Worth had won | 
all the heights and batteries on the north, except the | 
Bishop’s palace. At dark we returned to camp, | 
weury and hungry, to prepare for battle the next) 
morning. Our men had not eaten anything since | 
daylight, and many of them were so exhausted as | 
scarcely to be able to drag themselves from the field. 
—As it was many of the companies came home only 
to sleep in the mud, without blankets or tents, the 
treacherous muleteers having lost their baggage 
somewhere upon the march. The result of that day’s 
conflict was very unsatisfactory to our regiment.— 
It had been dreadfully exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
without being able to return it. | 

The evening breeze swept up the mountain side— | 
the clouds of smoke that bung over that beautiful ci-| 
ty, and the silence which followed the darkness was | 
almost as appalling as the thunders that heralded the | 
morning. That night was a gloomy one in our| 
camp. How great was the contrast between the| 
evening before and that after the battle! The sur-| 
geons were busy amputating limbs, extracting balls, | 
dressing wounds; and all who had walked unmoved | 
through the carnage of the field, then found time to 
weep for the groaning sufferers. The loss of our re- | 
giment was 15 killed and 39 wounded. Of the num- 
ber killed, the company known in Dayton as the 
** Dayton Riflemen,” lost 5,—being one third of the) 
whole number killed in the regiment. Lieutenants 
Motter and M’Carter, of that company, were also 
wounded—but 1 am happy to inform their friends, 
they are fast recovering. 
pany there were 3 killed. 

At daylight, on Tuesday morning, the battle was 
renewed by the occupants of the forts and batteries 
won on Monday. Early in the day, another fort and 
some squares of the southern end of the town were 








In Capt. Hormell’s com. | 


|can army and most of the citizens have left Monte- 





wrested from the Mexicans, who fought with des- 
peration over their hearth stones, and being ac. 
quainted with all the streets and alleys of the city, 
had always much the advantage in position. For 12 
hours more vur wen sustained most gallantly this 





toc Qrea, Contest, eulliae pod tie ‘yellow villains’ to 


come out from 
and decent fight. 
General Worth having taken in succession all the 
batteries of the enemy, on the northern side of the 
city, and secured the Saltillo road, was seen in the 
afternoon to advance upon the Bishop’s palace or 


ty ctana ratte ann « iA i. ae 
them stone walls, and give usa fair 


Mexicans in that quarter. It was gratifying to see 
how quickly this strong hold was taken. I have not 
yet learned the manner in which it was won, but to 
us who were Jooking on from the other side of the 
town, it appeared as if the Mexicans made a sortie, 
either to drive back our men, or to effect their own 
escape; but being met almost at the threshold by 
Worth’s column, were forced back, and Mexicans 
and Americans entered pell meli into the castle 
over the battlements of which soon floated the Ame- 
rican flag. 

Thus the evening of the 3d day of battle saw us in 
possession of al] the strong holds of the enemy, on 
both sides of the city. The ‘old colored gentleman,’ 
in front of, and the many interior defences of the 
town, yet remained to be taken. 
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Oh Wednesday morning, Sept. 33d, Gen. Hamer’s 
brigade marched down to relieve the brigade of Gen. 
Quitman, which had been holding the position won 
from the Mexicans on the south side. The battle 
raged with great fury during the most of this—the 
third day. The Texan Rangers, having dismounted, 
entered the extremes of the city, now in our posses. 
sion, and with their axes and rifles cut and fought 
their way from house to house, shooting, with uner- 
ring aim, every Mexican: who ventured from their 
cover. One of them told me that in one room he 
found 11 Mexicans, all shot through the head. 


The Mexicans were thus driven by inches toward 
the centre of the city. In the afternoon of that day 
Gen. Worth’s division descended from the Bishop’s 
castle upon the town. In a few moments after, 
Duncan’s artillery was heard thundering in the 
streets of that quarter, advancing half a square at 
every discharge, driving the Mexicans towards their 
church and into the large plaza, which they had bar- 
ricaded for a final and desperate resistance. 

During that day there occured a few intervals of 
deathlike silence, in which some exhausted men sunk 
down and slept, whilst other untiring, reckless fel. 
lows, between their work, sang in concert popular 
negro melodies. 

Thus for three days had the work of death progress- 


| ed in and around the beautiful city, whose groves of | 


orange and pomegranate were stained with the blood 
of contending mortals. That( Wednesday )night, our 
regiment slept or rather watched in the forts. The 
air was tainted by the dead bodies, that were scatter- 
ed over the plain and in the streets and which were 
-tripped in the darkness by the prowling rancheros. 

Early on Thursday morning and before it was light 
enough to renew the attack, a white flag was vorne 
out to our fort, and a proposition to surrender sent 
to General ‘Taylor in camp. You wiil have learned 
ere this, the termsof the capitulation. I scarcely 
know what tosay of them. It was important that 
we should get possession of Monterey upon any terms, 
but it is now certain that after another day we could 
have got it upon our own terms, and made prisoners 
of war of Gen. Ampudia and hisarmy. We had him 
in what is often termed a ‘light place.” The rangers, 
(of whom | should like to write more,) were much 
incensed at the capitulation; for as they said, “they 
had just got possession of all the high houses,” and 
could have slaughtered the Mexicans ad libitum. 

It is to be hoped that these terms were not given 
to Ampudia in pursuit of the wretched policy of con- 
ciliation. If our government wishes to conciliate 
Mexico, our cause is a bad one. If its object is cun- 
quest, then have the volunteers been much deceived. 
‘They came here to punish Mexico in the most sum- 
mary manner, for her aggressions and wrongs com- 
mitted upon our people, and not by pursuing this 
sneaking policy of conciliation—this unpleasant mix- 
ture of war and peace, to plunder her of her territo- 
ry. It is true we have got possession of thirty or 
forty pieces of artillery—some tons of ammunition, 
and a lot of good Spanish cigars, which our idle sol- 
diers are now smoking, but they have cost us in kill- 
edand wounded about 500 brave men. The Mexi- 


rey, whose streets are almcst as silent and deserted 
as are ours at midnight. Our army is still in camp 
—the wounded alone being removed to the city. 
Whilst the days are still exceedingly hot, the nights 
have become exceedingly could in this climate, and 
ihere 1s much suffering among many of our men who 
are without tents and blankets. Indeed there are but 
few of them who would not be pleased to return 
home, as they say they bave seen quite enough of 
the elephant. I have neither time nor ioclination to 
describe any of the scenes of the battle field,—besides 


pleasure to Zive You som 
account of a tour which a fellow Daytonian, (Mr. 
McC*****) and myself made through Monterey on 
yesterday ,—to tell you of the magnificence of the 
church, the beauty of the paintings, (to obtain one of 
which, 1 would willingly serve Uncle Sam a year 
and the splendor of Arista’s bath and palace gardens, 
It is reported here to-day that Gen. Ampudia hag 
gone on with his army to San Louis Potosi, to assist 
Santa Anna in quelling a rebellion in that province. 
In the mean time we shall await here the news from 
Washington,—peace or war! If war, we shall fight 
another battle at Saltillo about Christmas. Of this 
our government may be assured, we can hold Monte. 
rey and the country between it and the coast, if de. 
sired—against all Mexico combined. 
Yours, &c. G. 





Official report of first Ohio regiment. 
We hai the pleasure yesterday morning of taking 
by the hand our friend, Wilham F. Johnson, com. 
missary to the Ohio volunteers, by whom we receuy. 
ed the following interesting matter: 
Headquarters, Army of Occupation, 
September 27, 1846. 
] have been furnished by Dr. Chamberlain, for 
publication, a copy of the official report of the Joss 
of the Ohio regiment. ‘This will be highly interest. 
ing to those who have friends here. I also send you 
a copy of Col. Weller’s official report of the action 
of his regiment, which will enable you to judge how 
far its gallantry ought to be a subject of admiration 
and pride to those at home: 
COL. WELLER’S REPORT. 
1 have the honor to report that the first regiment 
of Ohio volunteers, now under my command, was led 
by its commanding officer, Col. A. M. Mitchell, unto 
the allack made on Mouterey on the 2lst instant.— 
Notwithstanding the galling fire to which they were 
exposed for many hours from the batteries of the 
enemy, the loss has been much less Jhan was antici. 
pated. The whole force brought into action, exclu- 
sive of commissioned officers, was, as near as can be 
ascertained, three hundred and seventy. 
Soon after the column reached the city, and near 
one of the enemy’s batleries, my immediate com- 
mander, then at its head leading the charge, received 
a severe wound in the Jeg, compelling him to retire 
from the field. 

The battalion remained some time exposed to a 
galling fire in front and upon each flank from the en- 
emy’s batteries. ‘The fire being terrible from par- 
tially concealed batteries, the locations of which 
could not be ascertained until immediately among 
them, and apparently increasing in aumber al every 
‘fire, we were ordered to retire from the streets into 
an open ground, giving us a position less exposed, 
and with a better opportunity of obtaining a krow- 
ledge of the enemy’s actual position. 

The extent of our impression upon the batteries 
of the enemy, though severe, cannot be precisely 
known; a continued fire was kept up by our troops, 
who exhibited the coolest intrepidity and bravery, 
though exposed to batteries beyond their reach and 
by an almost invisible foe. / 

When the troops were in position upon the plain, 
a large body of iancers were seen in the distance ad- 
vancing with great speed. We immediately took 
position under cover of a brush fence, and arranged 
in line. Our fire upon them, with the aid of a shell 
from our mortar at a distance, drove them with pre- 
cipitation and some confusion into the fort; not, howe 
ever, until they had speared several of our wounded, 
as they lay helpless on the ground. 


Our battalion was again remarched to the streets 
of the town to sustain our own batteries, and after 
remaining in this position till near night, were 
marched from the ficld into camp, having been ex 
posed to the crocs fires of four or five batieries for 
five or six hours. The men, worn down and ex 
hausted from the day’s fatigue, were ordered to 
| main in camp the whole of the 22d. On the mort 
ing of the 23d we aguin took the field, and were or 
dered in position to sustain Capt. Weoster’s batteries, 
and subsequently into the fort which fell inte out 
hands upon the first day, and which itself was eSpo* 
ed to the range of several of the enemy’s batteries 
and forts. We kept pussession of tbis fort until Whe 
succeeding day, (24th,) when we again were re:le" 
‘ed, and ordered into camp. ¥ 

Too much credit cannot be given to the officer 
and men under my command for the gallant and “sid 
valric manner in which they acquitted themse"t 
during the engagement. They proved satisfactor'* 
that in their hands the reputation of Ohio wili ney “ 
be tarnished, and that whenever an opportunity : 
presented they will be found ready and He ye 
mainiain it. 1 regret to say that in the battle O 
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Jst Lieut Hett, of company H, was killed, Ist Licut 
Niles, of company E. was severely wounded, and | 
Capt. George, of the 2d rifle, and Lieut. Motear, of | 
company B, slightly wounded. The total killed, | 
wounded, and missing is fifty-two; a detailed-state- | 
ment of which I herewith send you. It is proper to 
remark that company F, under Lieut. Beargrand, | 
had been detailed as a guard for the camp, and of | 
course was not in the actions. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 

JOHN B. WELLER. 
Lieutenant Colonel Ist regiment O. V. 
Brevet Brigadier General Hamer, 
Ist Field Brigade of Volunteers. 


Official list of killed and wounded. 

The following is the official report of killed and 
wounded of the lst Ohio regiment at the storming of | 
Monterey, September 21, 1346: 

Invincible Riflemen—W. H. Harris, killed, shot in 
the breast with grape. Josiah A. Kellum, severely 
wounded; arm amputated above the elbow. Samnel 
Myers, severely wounded; grape shot fractured jaw 
and lodged in the throat. E. Wade, slightly; spent) 
ball in the head. | 

Monlgomery Guards—Richard Welch, killed. Jno. | 
Farrell, slightly wounded; contusion of ari and side. | 
John Clarkin, severely wounued; contusion of arm 
by grape. William Work, severely; musket ball 
through the fuot, amputated. Vandeventer, slight 
ly; contusion of the shoulder by a shell. Jno. Fian- 
pagan, contusion of hip and side from a charge of 
horse. J. Ryan, slightly; flesh wound of Jeg by a | 
musket ball. 

Dayton Company—W. G. Davis, orderly sergeant, | 
killed. D. F. Smith, private, killed. Kelley Cox, | 
killed; shot through the head by grape. E. Reese, 
killed; residence Cleveland. ‘Thomas McMurray, | 
killed. Lewis Motter, first heutenant, severely | 
wounted. Alexander McCarter, second heutenant, | 
slightly; musket ball in the leg. 

Dayton German Company—James McClosky, pri- 
vate, killed. George Phale, private, killed. Wm. 
Weber, private, killed. ‘T. Went, private, severely 
wounded. Chas. Logan, private, severely wounded. 

Portsmouth Company—John W. Hewlett, private, | 
killed. Griffin Sowards, severely wounded; grape 
shot through the thigh. Alfred Donahue, private, 
severely wounded; grape shot through the thigh.— 
Silas Burril, severely wounded; musket ball through | 
the leg. Jas. Lambeck, private, slightly wounded; | 
contusion by a shell. 
Cincinnati Cadets*—H. N. Niles, first lieutenant, | 

| 
| 











severely wounded; musket ball through the hip.—j| 
Wa. Miller, third sergeant, slightiy wounded; con- | 
tusion of hip and side by a shell. W. J. Hogan, | 
slightly wounded; spent ball in thigh. George W. 
Fitzhugh, first corporal, slightly wounde!; spent bail 
in thigh. Thomas D. Egan, private, killed. Robert, 
Doney, private, slightly wounded; contusion of hip | 
by shell. 

Brown County Boys—A. F. Shaw, private, severe- 

ly wounded; musket ball through the arm. John 
Fletcher, private, severely wounded; grape shot in 
the thigh. A. B. McKee, private, severely wound. 
ed; musket ball through the hand. 
_ Cincinnati German Company—Matthew Hett, first 
lieutenant, killed—commanded company. George 
Meyer, corporal, severely wounded; musket ball in 
arm—extracted. E. J. Dehooler, private, severely; 
grape spot in thigh and musket ballin arm. Henry 
Weber, private, severely; musket ball in right side— 
exiracted at left breast. Henry Meyer, private, se- 
Vererely; musket ball through arm —extracted. 

Butler Boys—Jas. George, capt., severely wound- 
ed; contusion of head by shell—not dangerous.— 
George Webster, first sergeant, slightly; coutusion 
by spent bail—not dangerous. George Lowfellow, | 
second sergeant, severely; musket ball through thigh | 
—not dangerous. J Pierson, private, severely; mus- | 
ket ball through the chest—not dangerous. John H. | 
Longley, corporal, slightly; contusion from spent) 
ball. R.H. Alcott, private, slightly; contusion from 
shell. Stephen Freeman, private, kilied. Oscar 
Bebnee, private, killed. These nen were murdered 
and shockingly mangled by lancers, who came upon 
them whilst the latter was conducting the former, 
Into camp—and unarmed! 

Field and Staff—Colone! A. M. Mitchell, severely 
wounded; an esquipette (2$ oz.) ball through the leg. 

The ecolonel’s favorite horse, presented him by the 
incinnati bar, was killed.) 








*'T): ' 
This company owned the Regimental flay, a beauti- | 


wank as ie presented to them by the ladies of Cin- 

Sergeant L was carried during the whole action by 

ter and undy, and et riddled by musket, canis- 

is head tro and its staff shot off a few inches above 

ing during - gallant and fearless sergeant kept it wav- 

Mexie the whole day, and now has it flouting on a 
&n lance captured from the enemy! 
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| the capture of the castle of San Juan D’Ulloa as fea- 
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WITH MEXICO. 


Adj't A. W. Armstrong, 2d lieutenant of Cincin- | Vera Cruz, for 
nati Cadets, severely wounded; grape shot through 


the knee—leg amputated above the knee—recovery 
doubtful. 


(Copy of morning report.) 
E. K. CHAMBERLAIN, Surgeon U.S. A. 
Monterey, Sept. 24, 1846. 


Cruz, the soil is sand, and saud almost a 

| bot as that used by chemists to make a sand-bath.— 
Here the diligence, though drawn by eight powerful 
horses, ‘‘drags its slow length along” at the rate of 
three miles the hour. Our soldiers would find march- 
ing along this part of the road extremely difficult 
and irksome. And in this, as indeed in the other 
Mexican roads, itis advisable to march at night. At 
some distance from Vera Cruz the rankness of the 
vegetation is surprising. Cacti, which in Europe 
would bring a high price, are here rotting on the 
roadside. In some places, where the road is rather 
narrow, a gigantic plant pushes its stem into the very 
diligence you are seated in. The birds too, here- 
abouts, are as richly colored as the flowers. But 
there is a close, rank, church yard smell in the air, 
which is anything but pleasant, and which reminds 
you that you are not yet out of the reach of that 
scourge of tropical climates—the yellow fever. 





Easy Meruop or Caprurine Tre CasTLe or SAN 
Joan D’Uttoa, at Vera Cruz.—Mr. Wise, the ero- 
naut, has come before the public, in the columns of 
the Lancaster (Pa.) Republican, with a plan of tak- 
ing the business out of the hands of Generals Jay- 
lor, Worth, and Patterson, and doing up the Mexi- 
cans ata short notice. We do not think our readers 
would he satisfied with less than the whole article: 

Mr. D. S. Kieffer:—The present condition of the 
war with Mexico, will require our forces to reduce 
Vera Cruz. And it is acknowledged on all sides to 
be an extraordinarily well fortified point of defence,| When you get to Jalapa, (which is about sixty 
almost impregnable to the common mode of warfare, | miles from Vera Cruz,) you find that Nature there 
and at best cannot be taken in that way, without a | Wears a more cheerful, if a less gaudy, aspect. You 
great sacrifice of life and ammunition. I will sug- | have left the tierra caliente,or hot region, and are 
gest a plan to our War Department, that will render | vow in the ¢irrra templada, or temperate disirict. It 
is indeed the Eden of the western world. Fields 
sible and easy as the launching of a frigate. yellow with [ndian eorn—groves of orange trees— 

Although the plan I shall propose may seem novel (of styrax and other balsamic trees—are seen on 
to many, still a brief detail of it, | think, will satisfy | every side. The appearance of the town itself har- 
the most incredulous of its eflicacy. In the first place, monuises well with that of the country around. It 
it will require the construction of a balloon of com. | has a cleanly and wholesome look—so have its inha- 
mon twilled muslin, of about one hundred feet diam- | bitants, who number thirteen thousand. The wo- 
eter. This machine, properly coated with varnish,! men of Jalapa are noted for their beauty. Its ele- 
will retain its buoyancy for many days or weeks.-— | vation above the level of the sea 13 4.261 feet.— 
It will be capable, when inflated, to raise over 30,000 | When a north wind blows at Vera Cruz the inhabi- 
pounds—say 20,000 independent of its own weight, | tants of Jalapa are enveloped in a fog, which some- 
net work, car and cable. It can be inflated ina day, | times last twoor three weeks. The occurrence of 
or less time, if necessary. these fogs may be said to be the only inconvenience 

The process of inflation may be accomplished on | of a residence in Jalapa. When Mexico was a 
land, or on board of a man of war at sea, as circum- Spanish colony a fair was held at Jalapa, which used 
stances may 1equire—the car to be loaded with per-| to be attended by thousands of merchants, from all 
cussioned bomb shells and torpedoes to the amount of | parts of the country—and at which were sold the 
18,000 pounds, which will leave 2000 pounds for bal- | goods brought to Vera Cruz, at stated periods, in 
lastand men. Thus it will be teady to be placed in | fleets of merchantmen from Spain. At the present 
a position for deadly sction, ina very short time.— | day a similar fair is held ata paltry village in the in- 
The cable by which it is to be manceuvred, may be at | terior of Mexico—called San Juan. Almost depo- 
Jeast five miles long, so that the balivon, ata mile of pulated at other times, at the time of the fair, filty, 
elevation, would leave the vessel, or land position, | sixty, and even eighty thousand people are congre- 
which act as the retaining point, out of the reach of | gated at San Juan. 
the castle guns, and under the cover of our own bat- | 
teries. The man of war balloon, hovering a mile 








The next place of importance on the road to Mex. 


| above the castle like a cloud of destruction, would be. ico, is Perote;—the villages of Las Vigas, La Flova 


entirely out of danger of the enemies guns, since they | says sansge pans 3 vente 7 oe yy 

could not be made to bear at an object immediately | itae When di dae Ay “saldag lhe said vh ¥ 

above them. The position of the balloon as to heigth | *'°°P: asec ot beat eh, Se 

and distance from the retaining point, could be easi- called the tierra fria, or cold region. And cold enough 
’ 1 ata j ejen ! ‘ ; , 

ly maintained by keeping a proper eye to its ballast. | itis, in all conscience! A day or two before, you 


ing. As it would become lightened by the discharge | “CT® Perspiring al every pore—now, your einalt aind 
comforter are in requisition. Perote is about 70 


sgh Ny aly SR AEOPUE RUNES OF Ene miles from Jalapa, and contains 2,500 inhabitarts.— 


If a gun from the castle could be ever made to bear | r De Sa died, eae “incon. dealite a 
ppon the war, bation, t.would soon be silenced by) kph, English legal watlenntete Min’ 
the rapidity, precision, and certainty, with which the | “e pebie A ian eaghlls on emake Sittin ie a ma By 
deadly missiles could be showered down upon them. | ino difteient seuss one Peas is the Satna aee 

Wilh (his serial wer ship. henging 0 mile.ebove the | tle of that name. "Thrice has Santa Anna eben 
fort, sapenieg Bp: ? aniannng peecussianed penne | inmate of that castle—the last time a3 a risoner of 
shells, the castle of Vera Cruz could be taken with-| io ie not inpuendle that od bah ce tie 
out the loss of a single life to the army, and atanex-| es eo ntary wuest of the govern. f . 
pense that would be comparatively nothing to what | 75 sy Ages governor Of the 


manent’ Ue. 40. bake. it 97, tee qoeumpe, mega, of oF | cep oveavet'siftagen: \WABtaal: salay Tie-In 
tack. Lap ak . " oo 
Through the medium of your journal, I would most | a lay i 1é es bgt eye er about 
respectfully suggest this plan to our government, and | SPOT Bt FRO DERE SAS TU" See Gere aey Soe’ 
will tender my services for its construction, and | 8°°°® 
when constructed, will, if necessary, most cheerfully | The third large town on the road to Mexico is 
undertake its directorship into actual service, ala) Puebla. Tne road here is uninteresting—sometimes 
moment’s warning. | | leading through deep gullies, at others along a dusty 
Very respectfully, your friend and fellow-cilizen, | plain. Puebla is abuut 60 miles from Perote. Ac- 
J. WISE. | cording to some authorities, it contains 50,000 inha- 
bilants—according to others, 90,000. At all events, 
there are only two places in the republic more po- 
Tue roap From Mexico To Vera Cavz. A con-| Pulous than Puebla—they are Guanajuati and the 


LANCASTER, Oct. 22, 1846. 





| temporary says, “that the cily of Mexico is only a| Capital itself, The cathedral of Puebla isa very 


week’s march from Vera Cruz.’ He is wrong.-- | fine building. J he lamps, ballustrades, and princi- 


Seldom do soldiers march above 20 miles per day, | P2! ornaments of the altar are of massive silver.— 
land as the city of Mexico is 280 miles from Vera | Some estimate of the value of the large chandelier 


| Cruz, they would be 14 days in going that distance. | MY be formed from the fact that four thousand dol- 
|The diligence which runs between Vera Cruz and | lars were paid for cleaving ita few yearsago! There 
| Mexico is 4 days on the road. The traffic between ‘aie many manufactories in Puebla—those of cotton 
(the two cities is immense. Almost all the goods | goods, hard S0aPp, and swords and bayonets are the 
landed at Vera Cruz are conveyed to the city of principal. ‘The people of Puebla are very bigoted, 
| Mexico on the backs of mules. A mule will carry but energetic and persevering. They are braver 
400 pounds weight, the freight of which is $24.—| than the generality of Mexicans. It is at Puebla, 
| During the rainy seasons (that is, from April to Sep- | and only at Puebla, that an invading army would 
tember) the mules are 30 days in going to Mexico;| meet with anything like a vigorous opposition. 
| during the dry season only 20. The owners of these | After leaving Puebla, you have 90 miles to go be- 
| mules are men of honesty and substance; they aud | fure you reach Mexico. The road that leads there- 
| their servants are well armed, aud sometimes they to 1s weil constructed, and kept in excellent condi- 
‘have fierce encounters with robbers. ‘lion. Nine or ten miles per hour are done by the 
The worst part of the read to Mexico—particu- | diligence im the more level parts of the road. Here 


larly tur foot soldiers—is that which is contiguous to | indeed the name of “diligence” is not a misnomer 
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There ts a short cut to Mexico from Puebla; Santa | than upon the exercise of his own abilities for a suc- | 
Anna took it when he marched against the President.| cessful result. A better day is however dawning. 
Bustamente in 1841. Who knows but thatan Ame-| Commerce, always active, bustling, and aspiring, 
rican army will have to take the same route shortly? | the uses of which are without number, and which is 
Stranger things than this have happened—and will | the great missionary of civilization, is, however, but 
happen again. [M. Y. Courier. | little more than the art of making transfers. 
a A But the mechanic and the manufacturing Arts, in 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. a certain sense, may be said to create. They clothe 
le men with comfort and elegance, and build for them 
Tue Annvuat Fair, of this valuable auxiliary to | those homes which are the seat of their holiest affec- 
American industry and enterprise, held at Philadel- | tions. Making use of the cheapest and meanest ma- 
phia a week since, was a splendid exhibition. We | terials, the stony rock and miry clay, they build for 
were anxious to givea descriptiou. ‘To devote room | them such beautiful cities, as this in which it is our 
for anything like a detail of the articles, would have | happiness to dwell. Out of sand and ashes, glass is 
obliged us to omit the following admirable Address, | manufactured, which, from being an article of luxu- 
delivered on the occasion, the perusal of which will | Fy, has become one of common convenience; and 
be more to the purpose. fost ip gh ne “ wr ee" the eye “a es 
astronomer to pierce the sky, and to see clear 
aceeatid wer ee ibetiaensin gh laws of order and beauty by which the Almigt- 
At the close of the Sixteenth Exhibition of American 4 sperm pe a universe, controls the motions of 
Manufactures, held in Philadelphia, by the Franklin 7 ¢ that pope erate of the heavens. Such are 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, for the Promo- some of the results of this branch of human industry. 
tion of the Mechanic Arts, October 30th, 1346. For the promotion of the manufacturing and the 
At the close of each of the Exhibitions of Ameri- mechanic and useful arts of our own country, the 
can Manufactures held by the Franklin Institute, an Franklin deo established; for this purpose 
Address is delivered; and, as it is the good fortune of re Fp toe y the nt 4 of Pennsylvania; with 
this institution to enroll among its friends, some of it OFA t mp " i gry exhibitions of the re- 
the most experienced public speakers in this commu- ah ot, a hoc 7 wh my ha endeavour, before 
nity, we have generally had the advantage on former at teat oe errs ki ‘a fe os ring before you some 
occasions of hearing one of those gentlemea. gpereabols” te your kind feelings and your active co- 
The subject and manner of the present Address stele ‘ 
have been left entirely to my own choice and discre- tis Spree | hee aptly ara “The Keystone” of 
tion; and, as my only claim to the honor of address- Je 7. ? abe tae « eautiful commercial metropolis 
ing you is that of strong attachment to the objects of | (°S""8 00 the tide waters of the Atlantic, extends 
the Institute, to which I owe the unanimous invita | westward to the Ohio river and the best harbor upon 
tion of the committee, I must trust to the good feel- the Lakes. She is blessed with a fruitful so:l, and with 
ing of the audience, not to permit the weakness and | V/ense deposiles of Coal and of Iron, tchich are the only 
want of skill of the speaker to injure the cause which Soundatioas on which the vast edifice of modern physical 
we wish to promote. civilization can be erected. Her prosperity depends 
Most of my years have been employed in aiding upon the success of her manufactures. She has 
in the improvement of our public highways, and [ somewhat overstrained her strength in preparations 
have never attempted to speuk before such an audi- ror ne speedy cy tem of her natural advant- 
ence as this; but, being careful to keep within mode- | 98°° ut never faltering for a moment in the will, 


. ‘1-14. | nor ceasing to seek out the way, fully to meetall her 
rate limits, and taking upon myself the responsibility | pe reen Ay ’ ‘ 
of my opinions, 1 will ry Agate to utter them with | °"S*sements; not even when slandered by some whose 


interest and duty it was to aid in strengthening her 
frankness and sincerity. otide ' artis: g 
We are assembled A the call of an institution, the hands and upholding her honest pride of character; 


: she has, within a few years, recovered in a good de- 
objects and the character of which are well express- | — ’ hay g 
od its corporate title. It is ‘The Franklin Insti- | &°°° from the temporary depression of her credit, 


M3 : through the promotion of her home industry and the 
Pron hors Rela cs the promotion of the industrious development of her resources. 


: satis , , Our miners ; . 
Concerning the exhibition, held under its auspices, | po at = Haas a ge sd mee 
and now about to close, itis not my intention to say : Fob or trom anotn- 


much. You have seen it for yourselves, and any |“! sad oe through the injurious consequences of 
description of mine must seem inadequate to you;| “S°°ss!ve Porelgn competition. If this be so, it is 
hile to those who have not seen it, the Report of their duty to endeavor to avert the evil, by all proper 
pb nee ne Teh thie? : means in their power; and, therefore, this institution 
the committee on Exhibitions, and the premiums a- whit is cetatiiahal for the si tig th by 
warded will be the best sources of information. But a _ Promotion of the arts by 
_| Which they live, has peculiar claims upon their pa- 
J will declare my conviction that we may safely tronage and support at the present time, Partly on 

challenge our country, throughout its length and) | . ; $6 , . 
renrent ttn to:podice'a Pt woh display of the Feeulte of | account of this feeling of depression, the Committee, 
hoban Ms deate exhibited ina hall more worthy of | who have arranged the present attractive exhibition, 
siry, © oy - ton, Have had great difficulty in collecting the materials 

the riches which it holds; and I rejoice that the inter: oe ee it THis ought not Rrcdpan 
est that attaches to this exhibition, consists entirely | he *p ' iS Cught not to have been.— 


are . Our mechanics should belp this institution, which 
j ¢ Q f ican ma- | 4 Be I ' 
bret contin that all that it contains is of “America ’ jhelps them; for it is greatly dependent upon the 


. . . . wr » } > > i ata ~ ' 8 - " 
Agriculture is, indeed, the first necessity of man, proceeds of these exhibitions for its means of useful 


for, in order that he may live, he undoubtedly must | = 

eat, but agriculture is indebted for its implements, | Great indeed has been the industrial progress of 
and also for its home market, to the mechanic arts; | our country during the last four years and greatly has 
and to them we owe nearly al] the comforts, elegan. | the general welfare been promoted thereby. The 
cies, and luxuries that sweeten, beautify and embel- | gratilying Improvement shown in our Exhibition is a 
lish life. istriking proof of this fact. 

Commerce depends upon the mechanic arisin ma | Let us not forget the past. Listen to the language 
ny ways, especially for inland communications, | of the address of the Committee on Exhibitions, pub. 
which are among the most important elements of | lished in May, 1842, by order of the Board of Mana- 
commercial power. It also owes to them the ship; gers, two thirds of whom are required by the charter 
and the steam vessel, and most of the means by which | to be manufacturers or mechanics. ‘A moment 
they are navigated. The three grand divisions of | like this, when the whole industry of the country a 
human industry, like the various members of the | paralysed, and thousands of citizens are seeking in 
great family of man, are united by such numerous | vain tor work in their respective callings, seeins aus- 
ties of relationship and connexion, thatif one suffers, | prcious for the American manufacturers to make 
the other suffers with it, and the promotion of the|some exertions to show their fellow cilizens, who 
prosperity of one, adds to that of all. will throng our city during the autumn, that they are 

The minds and the tastes of men are as various as | fully capable of furnishing any manufactured pro- 
their forms and their faces, so that all the important | duct that may be required tn the economy of life; and | 
pursuits of life may be followed by those who feel an | give them occular demonstration that they need no 
interest in them, aud are therefore most likely to | longer impoverish the couutry, by supplying them- 
coutribute to their improvement, and, accordingly, selves with the product of foreign workshops.” — 
their respeelive vyotaries have established independ-| ‘The prosperity of the mechanics of the United 
ent societies for their promotion, among which is the | States has been seriously ullected by excess of impor- 
Franklin Institute. | tations, and it needs but the stimulus of our renewed 

If truth be adhered to, it is not only lawful, but al- | exhibitions, to arouse that patriotic spirit which has 
so expedient, for each to magnify his calling. Let | already dawned on our countrymen, to rally them a- 
us then praise and promote the Mechanic Arts. round the American standard, and free them from 

Until recently Agriculture has made but little use | the shackles of the foreign mechanic.” 
of scientific knowledge or of improved process of til-| The rally, thus called for, was made by our coun- 




















jage. Man has gone on, like his fathers before him, | trymen, aod we are now surrounded by its gratifying 
sinecelly earning his bread by the sweat of his brow ;{fruits. But human affairs are as unstable as the 


. . ; . © 2 : . | 
ian depending more upon the bounties of nature, | ocean and changeable as the winds; and no man need | 








ecu se - Ce ee 
hope to escape peril and shipwreck unless, like th. 
weather beaten mariner, he is ever on the watch.— 
Life isa perpetual struggle for self-protection, and 
he who ceases to make it, svon loses the power of 
helping himself and of aiding those who may be de- 
pendent upon him. 

The most wealthy and powerful of the nations of 
the earth isthe one from which we are descended, 
and it 1s also our greatest mechanical and manufac- 
turing rival. It is a great error to suppose that be- 
cause England adheres to her old form of government 
she must be a laggard in the march of physical im- 
provement. So far from this being the case, her 
greatest progress has been in the last fifty years; un- 
til she has become the workshop of the world, and 
has accumulated untold wealth; which has been pro- 
ductively invested in docks, canals, railroads, mines, 
iron-works, manufactories, ships, steam navigation, 
and other means of improvement. She has protect- 
ed and promoted her own manufactures until they 
have become possessed of vast capital, improved 
machinery, and cheap Jabor, with the best and 
cheapest means of transit completed and paid for. 

Her manufacturing interest has thus become her 
predominant interest, and has recently signalized its 
strength by overthrowing the landed aristocracy in 
the repeal of the corn laws. This is done for the 
purpose of cheapening the cost of feeding her ill- paid 
operatives, and in the hope of being enabled stil! more 
to undersell foreign mechanics and manufacturers in 
their own home markets. 

Confident in her acquired power, England now 
changes her policy and invites all nations to a free 
competition in the markets of the world. Some per- 
sons tell us that she does this from a conviction that 
her former theory and practice have both been erro- 
neous, and that a nation does wrong when it protects 
the peaceful industry of itsown people. But it seems 
that England herself isnot yet ready to carry out this 
new theory to its necessary consequences, Else 
why does she not repeal her navigation laws and abos 
lish her whole colonial system? She does not do it, 
because she believes that it would injure her inter- 
ests and weaken her power. 

She thus acknowledges in practice the important 
truth, which should never be lost sight of, that these 
great economical questions are not to be decided on ab- 
stract principles alone, but must be considered with refer- 
ence lo the different circumstances of each particular case, 
and according to the various exigencies of times and occa- 
sions. In short, that the soundest policy for each na- 
tion, as it is for each individual, is that which is the 
best under the existing circumstances. 

If our young country is to strip and enter the are- 
na with this giant for her antagonist, it behooves all 
concerned in the result of this industrial contest, to 
add without delay to their native shrewdness all the 
intelligence and skill that they can possibly obtain.— 
This is a strong reason for promoting Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, and especially in Pennsylvania, which is so 
greatly dependent for the means of meeting her en- 
gagements upon the future development of her manu- 
factures and her trade in coal and iron. 

It will not do to let the lessons of the past be lost 
upon us. When this State was a colony, Parliament 
passed an act prohibiting the erection or continuance 
of any mill, or other engine, for slitting or rolling 
iron, or any plating-forge to work with a tilt-ham- 
mer, or any furnace for making steel, under a penal- 
ty of two hundred pnunds; and declared every such 
building to be a common nuisance, to be removed by 
the Governor, within thirty days, under a penalty of 
five hundred pounds! Happy is it for us that we 
have been delivered from such vassalage, to do the 
duties and enjoy the privileges that belong to sell- 
government. 


The manufactures of Pennsylvania are not mono- 
polised in the hands of a few great capitalists, but 
they are carried on by the comparatively poor, and 
are spread throughout the State. It is perhaps our 
misfortune that most of our wealthy men are more 
concerned to add house to house and field to field, 
than to make use of their money in a way calculated 
to give varied and profitable employment to large 
numbers of their fellow citizens. ‘The suddenness 
and the uncertainty of the legislative changes, affect- 
ing the value of such investments, is probably the 
chief cause of this fact. 

I wish to make a few remarks respecting some On 
the causes which led to the repeal of the British cor. 
laws; because | believed that, as affecting their inter 
ests, they deserve to be studied by American me 
chanics. Having passed the greater part of two 
years among the workshops of Great Britain, I can 
speak with the confidence of personal observation on 
the subject of their vast means of cheap production. 
My feelings towards that country are of the “se 
friendly description; the bospitality and ww 
which | experienced there will never be effaced con 
my memory; and | rejoice with heartfelt satisfacti 
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in believing that all causes of angry controversy be-| 
‘oyernment and our ovn are now happi- 
ly atanenc. May it ever be tius between the two 
nations, descended as they are from a common an- 
cestry, speaking the same mother tongue, and bound 
together by ihe silver cords of a common literature. 

From tne North to the South and from the East 
to the West;—from the Highlands of Scotland to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from {ndia beyond the 
Ganges to the straits of Gibraliar, in the old world; 
—from Hudson’s bay to Jamaica; and from our own 
Atlantic border, studded over with those young and 


we that ors 
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ragraphs from this publication, made by the greatad | grow 
vocate of free-trade, and addressed to his fellow coun- | sources of all her wealth and power, and the want of which 
trymen of all parties. 


gardless of the projects of other nations.” * 
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Let me take the liberty ef quoting a few short pa- | tha manufactures of Great bBritam are the 


th of her coal and iron--which are “the primary 


alone prevents other nattons of Europe from rivaling her 
Listen to the words of Richard Cobden. in manufacturing greatness.” 

“Our sole aim is the just interests of England, re- Now, let us remember that the natural elements 

* | of the wealth of Pennsylvania are precisely the same 

“The foreign customers who visit our markets are | as those of Great Britain; only needing capital, skill, 

not brought hither through fears of the power or the and labor for their developement; and that nineteen 

influence of British ciptomatists: they are not captur- | populous British manufacturing cities are built up- 





ed by our fleets and armics: and as little are they at- | on the carboniferous formation, and depend upon 


tracted by feelings of love for us; for that “there is no | coal and iron as the sources of their manufacturing 


thriving cities which are the brightest gems of Ame- | friendship in trade,” is a maxim equally applicable to | prosperity. 





rican industry and enterprise, far away into those 
western regions where the sun of civilization is but 
now beginning to dawn, as the axe of the American | 
woodaian opens new paths through the untrodden | 
forests of the Oregon:—in the isles of the Southern 
ocean, and in every sea which is whitened by the sails 
of peaceful commerce; may be heard the English 
language; and inay be met men of that Anglo-Saxon 
race, to which belong the best pioneers of progress, of 
civilization, and of Christianity. 

But whilst men and communities have their own 
families to support, their own countries and nations 
to improve and proiect, and their own debls to pay, 
these are the first of their relative duties; remember- 
ing that he who does not provide for his own house- | 
hold is worse than an infidel. 

Let us then promote peaceful relations with all 
nations; entangling alliances with none; and let us 
encourage our own industry and honor our own flag. 
One of the most distinct reminiscences of my sojourn 
in England is the thrill of delight with which, when 
walking on the walls of the Prince’s dock in Liver- 
pool, on the anniversary of our country’s independ- 
ence, I saw the star spangled baoner flying from the 
loftiest spars of the finest ships in the port. Its 
thus that the sign of nationality should be borne | 
aloft by the skill and industry of the American peo- | 
ple. 


But we are told that England has abandoned the | 
principle of protection and that we must not let her | 
surpass us in liberality, Let us look a little into | 
this matter. | 

The question of the relative advantages of Great | 
Britain and the United States as manufacturing na- | 
tions, comes closely home to the interests of us all, | 
and the aim of the British Government, in its recent | 
action, is a matter to which | wish to call your seri- 
ous altention, if you believe with me; that, as coal | 
and iron have made England the wealthiest kingdom of | 
the world, it is to coal and iron that we must look, to| 
raise Pennsylvania from the position of the most deeply | 
indebled to that of the richest Slate in the Union. Sir 
Robert Peel, on giving up office, made a speech in 
which he laid great stress on the repeal of the corn 
laws, and said in conclusion, “the name which ought | 
to be associated with the success of those measures 
is the name of Richard Cobden.” As a mark of their 
gratitude, the manufacturers of Great Britain have | 
resolved to present Mr. Cobden with the sum of one | 
hundred thousand pounds sterling; to which, an emi- | 
nent iron master of my acquaintance has contributed | 
largely, and one firm engaged in cotton spinning, has 
subscribed a thousand guineas. 

Now who is this Richard Cobden, who is thus ho- 
nored? He is a manufacturer in Lancashire and a 
wember of Parliament; who, within a few years, has 
achieved a wide reputation as the leader of ‘‘the an- 
ti corn law league.”? In 1835 he published a pamph- 
let called ‘‘England, Ireland, and America,” “by a 
Manchester manufacturer,” which was very exten- | 
Sively circulated in Great Britain, and a copy of the | 
fifth edition of which | bought in that country for six | 
pence. In it he unfolds the policy which the British 
Government has recently adopted. His argument is 
that the corn-laws must be abolished as the only 
means of preventing England irom losing her supe: | 
riorilty as a manufacturing nation, and that she will 
soon cease to be the great workshop of the world, 
unless she throws open her ports to receive grain 
from all the nearest and cheapest sources of supply. 
This he says is the only way to reduce the price of 
labour, and to break duwn foreign competition in ma- 
nufactures and commerce; and he expresses a fear 
that even this cannot accomplish the object in the | 
case of our fellow citizens in New Eugland, on ac) 
count of their persevering industry, economy, and | 
enterprise. He says that his “‘sole aim is the just in 
lerests of Engiand, regardless of the projects of olicr na- 
tions.”” itis is douvlidss true. He also says that it) 
is by .ealth that the world is governed, and, in 
Speaking of Ireland, and its poverty and misery as a 
country almost exclusively agricultural, he recom- 
mends the introduction of manufactures and com- 
merce, and that it should be put on a level with Eag- 
land; so that ils labourers may have variety of occu- 
Pation, and no jonger be compelled to work in rais- 

















lug potatoes for alew pence per day. 


nations and to individuals. It is solely from the) Why should not Philadalphia exce! Liverpool and 
promptings of self interest, that the merchants of Eu- | Manchester? and why should not Pitisburg go bey- 
rope, as of the rest of the world, send their ships to | ond Birmingham and Sheffield? They may yet do 
our ports to be freighted with the products of our la- | so if their natural advantages are fully developed. 
bor. The self-same impulse drew all nations, at dif- Although I fear to trespass on your patience, I will 
ferent periods of history, to Tyre; to Venice, and to | quote one more sentence from Mr. Cobden’s pamph- 
Amsterdam: and if, in the revolution of time and | let, written some years since. 

events, acountry should be found (which is probable) He says:—Never have the political concerns of 
whose cottons and woollens shall be cheaper than | other states been suffered for one hour to divert the 
those of England and the rest of the world, then to | United States lezisiature from the pursuit of the just 
that spot—even should it, by supposition, be buried | interests of its own people.” 

in the remotest nook of the globe—will all the tra- Whether this be so or not, is a matter which 
ders of the earth flock; and no human power, no fizets | belongs to each of us, as a constituent part of the 
or armies, will prevent Manchester, Liverpool, and | government of this free country, to consider for hitn- 
Leeds, from sharing the fate of their once proud self. 

predecessors in Folland, Italy, and Pheenicia.” * *| +. 

——*‘We allude to the danger in which we are) Although statistics are very important for the for- 
placed by being overshadowed by the commercial) | mation of correct opinions, | am aware of their ge- 
and naval ascendency of the United States.” _neral unfitness for a popular address. The mind can- 

“It has been through the peaceful victories of mer- | not stop to weigh deliberately the varying magni- 
cantile traffic, and not by the force of arms, that mo- | tudes of quantities and numbers. But the use ofa 
dern states have yielded to the supremacy of more | few figures may not be amiss. 
successful nations. Thus the power and civilization! One hundred years ago the amount of iron annu- 
of maritime Italy succumbed to the enterprise of | ally made in England was about 20,000 tons, and bi- 
Spain and Portugal); these again were superseded by | tuminous coal came into use for the purpose. Great 
the more industrious (raders of Holland; who, in their! Britain now makes in round numbers a million and a 
turn, sank into insignificance before the gigantic | halfof tons of iron per annum, worth about fifty mil- 
growth of the manufacturing industry of Great Bri- | lions of dollars. That is to say, the iron made there 
tain; and the latter power, now sees, in America, a/ in one year would more than pay off the principal of 
competitor in every respect calculated to contend | the whole State debt of Pennsylvania. 
with advantage for the sceptre of naval and commer: | Then Jook at Coal, which is the first element of 
Ce ee eee ss | mechanical power. The British export trade in this 
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Mr. Cobden says further—‘‘It is to the industry, | article has increased from 505,421 tons in 1830, to 
the economy, and the peaceful policy of Ameriva, | 2,410 tons in 1844, as appears by a detailed state- 
and not to the growth of Russia, that our statesmen | ment in the London Mining Journal. Nearly twen- 
and politicians, of whatever creed, ought to direct their | ty-five millions of tons of coal are mined in Great 
anxious study; for it is by these, aud not by the efforts | britain every year, most of which is consumed in the 
of barbarian force, that the power and greatness of | coal districts for manufacturing purposes. We en- 
England are in danger of being superseded: Yes, by |deavourin vain to form an adequate idea of this 
the successful rivalry of America, shall we, in all pro- | enormous quantity. By caiculation, it appears that 
bability, be placed second in the rank of nations.” * * | it is sufficient to build a wall, nine feet high, three 

‘Bearing in mind that the supply of the raw mate- feet thick, and more than six thousand miles long.— 
rial of neatly one-half of our exports is derived from | That ts, if the ocean were bridged over, it would 
acounry that threatens to eclipse us by its rival | build two such walls from here to England. Geolo- 
greatness, we cannot whilst viewing the relative po- | gists tell us that the British coal mines can supply 
sitions of England and the United States at this mo | this amount for fifteen hundred years ‘+ come; ana, 
ment, refrain from recurring to the somewhat paral- | yet, that in the United States, the State of Pennsy)- 
lel cases of Holland and Great Britain, before the | vania alone, contains more workable coal than all the 
latter became a manufacturing state, when the | Eoglish mines. 

Dutchman purchased the wool of this country, and| In respect to Coal and Iron, the interests of several 
sold it to us again in the form of cloth. Like as the | of the States, and especially of Maryland and Virgi- 
latter nation became at a subsequent period, we are | nia, are similar to those of Pennsylvania; but I have 
now overwhelmed with debts, contracted in wars, or preferred to speak only of our own State, because she 
the acquisition of colonies; whilst America, free from | has the heaviest burthen of debt to bear, and ‘‘chari- 
all burdens, as we were al the former epoch, is pre- | ty begins at home.” 

pared to take up, with far greater advantages, the| Judging of the future by tle past, if our country’s 
fabrication of their own cotton than we did of our} advantages are developed as they ought to be, and if 
wool. The Americans possess a quicker mechani-| our people do their best to make themselves worthy 
cal genius than even ourselves; such, again, was the | of their high destiny, we may weil say, in the pro- 
case with our ancestors in comparison with the) phetic words of the poet— 

Dutch—as witness their patents, and the improve “Westward the star of Empire takes its way: 
ments for which we are indebted to individuals of | The first four acts already past, 

that country in Mechanics, such as spinning, engray- The filth shall close tue draima with the day: 
ing, &c. Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

We gave additional speed to our ships, by improv- — 
ing upon the naval architecture of the Dutch; and the! In the able address delivered at our last anniversa- 
sins idtude again applies to the superiority, which, in| ry by Professor Frazier, of the University of Penn- 
comparison with British models, the Americans have | sylvauia, he set forth, in a clear and strong light, the 
for all the purposes ul activity and economy impart: | great truth that the effect of modern improvements 
ed to their vessels.” has been to add much less to the luxuries of the rich, 

In the followii.g sentence Mr. Cobden comprises| than to the comforts of the poor; giving, as they do 
his great argument i favor of the repeal of the Corn | to the poorest classes, who are capable of productive 
laws, which is the main argument that has brought| labor, the power of possessing cheap books, good 
about their repeal. ’ clothing, and the inestimable blessing of comfortable 

“The interest of the public debt cannot be paid | homes. 
except by the co-operation of our foreign commerce;| ‘lo this may be added, what I take to be one of 
and this cannot be preserved permanently, unless the | the grealest enjoyments of modern life, one of the 
price of that first element of the cost of our manu | easiest means of acquiring knowledge, and one of the 
factures, food, be the same here as with our competi- | most powerful agenis in spreading civilization. I al- 
tors ebroad.” In another place he says:—‘The in- | lude to cheap and quick travelling. In old times the 
ternal improvement of a country is, undoubtedly, the | poor had to go on toot, and indeed could hardly trav- 
lirstand most importantelement of its growth incom-|el at all; while the rich, limbering along in their 
merce and civilization.” costly carriages over bad roads, with expensive hors- 

And he afterwards says, in italies:—‘*Our mineral | es and a retinue of servants, and scarcely going twen- 
riches are the means by which alone we have been enabled to | ty miles a day, saw, after all but little more of the 
incur this debt, and by whose agency alone can we at this | orld than when they set out. In our day, thanks to 
moment discharge the interest of it.” He also declares | the railway and the steam vessel, all this is changed: 
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—the glory of “Fiying Childers” nas faded before 
that of the locomotive engine; and the peasant trav- 
elling by railway at a penny a mile, quickly leaves 
the king in his gilded coach behind. Cleopatra, 
sailing down the Cydnus in her royal barge, never 
dreamed of such vessels as the Empire, the Oregon, 
or the Atlantic; or that splendid iron steamboat ‘the 
John Stevens,” which now plies daily from our port. 
Her barbaric splendors fade before the achievements 
of our American mechanics. . 

Permit me to revert for a moment to a few points 
in the rapid progress of coal and iron and steam. 

My first recollection of the anthracite coal trade of 
Pennsylvania, is that of having spent a vacation at 
Mauch Chunk, upon the Lehigh, in the summer of 
1823. The anthracite coal region was then a wil- 


derness—its trade was in its early infancy—it was) !! 
‘file, of laborers and mechanics, the aggregate of 


only three years old. Owing to the exertions of Jo. 
siah White, to whose indomitable energy it owes its 
first permanent establishment, the trade of that year 
reached nearly six thousand tons. I's vast increase 
since is well known to you. 
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The extent of the blessings resulting from these 
improvements is a theme demanding far higher abil- 
ities than those of him, who now has the honor to 
address you; but, in thinking upon them, let us nev- 
er forget how much is due to the services of our own 
fellow citizens, Fulton, Fitch, and Oliver Evans. 





Many contradictory assertions have been made re- 
specting the comparative wages of labor here and in 
England. Observation has taught me, that the mul- 
titude of producers, in each country may be compar- 
ed to an army, the divisions of labor representing the 
different grades. 

In England, workmen of the highest class, hke the 





Last season Pennsylva- | Countries. 


officers, are, in some cases, paid as well or better 
than in this country; but the great mass, the rank and 


whose wages is the most important item in the cost 
of manufactures, are paid much worse. This ac- 


cords with the genius of the institutions of the two 


Eagland holds out the inducement of 


nia sent to market more than two millions of tons of greater and more permanent rewards for frst rate 
anthracite coal—a quantity sufficient to load more , 4Dililies—gives more to him that already has much 
than ten thousand vessels of two hundred tons each. | —cultivates the tallest trees to make them taller, and 
What a numerous and hardy population depend upon | lets the common ones continne stunted. The case is 
that trade for their support, and how finely it illus. imilat in respect to participation in the government 
trates the sutual connection and dependence of ag-;—there, no man can vote unless he is a freeholder or 
riculture, commerce, and manufactures. How ma-| 4 ten pound house holder—here, the right of suffrage 
ny farmers, how many sailors, laborers, «miners, and | iS so nearly universal, that it may be said to be co- 
mechanics maintain themselves snd their families | €Xtensive with the capacity of suffering; so that when 
from the produce of this coal, and how much has the | he people feel the bad effects of injurious policy, 
general diffusion of its cheap and genial warith ad | they may themselves briag about its modification.— 
ded to the sum of human happiness? To its nse we Another important fact is, that, with us, the interests 
owe the fact that although living in a manufacturing | Of Capital ana labor are identified by the circum- 


city, of about two hundced and fifty thousand peo. 
ple, we enjoy a sky im clearness resembling that of 
Italy. 


A few years ago I went out to England to super- | 


intend the manufacture of a Jarge amount of rail road 
iron, which was then wanted in our country, and 
which could not be made here; as there was, at that 
time, no manufactory of the article in the United 
States. The rolled iron and fixtures for rail roads, 
inspected by me, cost nearly a million of dollars; great 
part of which went to swell the enormous fortunes 
of wealthy British iron-masters, some of whom ern- 
ploy several thousand hands. Within the last four 


years, mills for rolling rail road iron have been erect- | 
ed in several! states; and, last year, this instilute con- | 
ferred a gold medal upon the establishment at Dan-| 


ville, for the manufacture of excellent edge rails, 
from the ore, by the use of anthracite coal. 


made, in our country, by that brauch of industry, to 
the agency of protection. 


works, some of which are very fine. 


At the time of my going abroad, anthracite coal | 


was nowhere used for smelting ores; but, during my 
sojourn in Wales, I saw the problem successively 


solved, by means of the hot blast, by George Crane, | 
of the Yniscedwin iron works; who will long be re- | 


membered, not only because he was the founder of 
the anthracite iron manufacture, but on account of 
the purity and excellence of his personal character. 
Since his success, about thirty large anthracite furn- 
aces lave been erected in Pennsylvania, besides a 
nuuber in New Jersey. 

Looking at the rapid extension of the use of steam 
power; especially for locomotive purposes, both on 
Jand and water. 
Jocomotive engine called the “Rocket,” which had 
been built but six years before. That engine was the 
first, in which, by combining the tubular boiler with 


the blast pipe, high speeds became practicable; aod | 
the production of steam, and consequently of power, | 


in a small space, was indefinitely extended. That 
engine was the prototype of a multitude, already so 
numerous that they resemble the stars of heaven In 
number; and which are, at this moment, rolling ov- 
er their appvuinted pathways, from cily to city, with 
a rapidity and regularity that may weil call for our 
wonder. The sight of that litue engine excited in 


me higher feelings than the cherished monuments of | 


many famous achievements, for it was the first proof 


of one of man’s proudest victories over space and | 


time. 

Rail roads are now the nerves of motion, and mag- 
netic telegraphs the nerves of sensation, of masses of 
men. 

About the same time, at Bristol, I walked over the 
keel of the steamship “Great Western,” which had 
been laid not long before. Her success was then a 
question keenly contested. We all know how, for 


years, that keel has continued like a weaver’s shut- | 


tie, tu traverse, io and fro, across the Atlantic bear- 
ing messages of peace. 


The | 
committee on premiums and exhibitions for that | 
year, in speaking, in their report, on the subject of | 
rolied iron, attribute the great progress recently 


The present exhibition | 
contains specimens of rail road iron, from several | 


In 1836 | saw near Liverpool the | 


stance, that the capitalist has been the laborer, and 
the laborer in time becomes the capitalist. 

The exhibitions of American manufactures held 
by the Franklin Institute, for the encouragement of 
home industry, have been continued for many years, 

and have grown from small beginnings to the present 
gratifying extent. This is emphatically a vationa: 


| object, which we are called on by every dictate of 
| true patriotism to promote. 
people of other countries. 


We cannot tax the 
Let us then not spend our 
means abroad, for that which we can make at home; 
but rather seek true indepentence. As it is with an 
individual, as it is with a family, so it is with a state, 
and so itis with anation. Dependence upon others, 
lack of industry and enterprise, want of variety of 
vecupation, and habits of extravagance are the high 
roads to poverty: while a due sense of the dignity of 
labor, persevering self culture, faithful application, 
and prudent economy lead to competence and inde- 
pendence and often to wealth. 

The mechanic ts called on to practice self culture, 
'not only as a man, but, asa mechanic, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of the principles upon which 
his labors depend for success. 

The medical, the tegal, and the educational pro- 

fessions are deservedly placed, by common consent, 
at the head of human pursuits. They preserve or 
restore men’s health, protect their rights by peaceful 
means, develope their capacities, and cultivate that 
love to God, which is the highest branch of the edu- 
cation of man. But there is one respect in which 
the constructive arts need not yield the palm to any 
other branch of knowledge, that is in the clear un- 
derstanding of the ultimate principles upon which 
they rest. They are the principles of the exact sci- 
ences, which are founded in the nature of things, and 
whose demonstrations are su clear as to defy contra- 
diction. 


Men, whose opportunities of education have been 
limited in early life, will find in the institute the 
means of instruction which they want; especially in 
lectures of its able professors of mechanics and che- 
iwistry. Italso provides a school for teaching the 
important act of drawing, which educates the eye and 
hand to accuracy, and forins the foundation for near- 
ly all the fine arts. Thearts of design are much neg- 
lected amoung us, to the great loss of our country.— 
The governments of France and England make large 
appropriations for their promotion, while here we 
depend on the efforts of individuals of limited means. 
‘The new value given to articles of utility by confer- 
ring upon them visible beauty, is a subject to which 
| 1 can only allude, but which ts well worthy of a dis- 
course devoted to it alone. I[tisa noble theme for 
some one able todo it justice, and to illustrate the 
truth, that, lo produce the best resuils, men 


‘* Must learn to live, with heart and soul alive,” 
‘To all that makes life beautiful and fair.” 


I cannot refrain, in this connexion, from express- 
ing my admiration of the fine taste displayed in the 
lamps, gas fixtures, and chandeliers, contributed to 
our exhibitions and made in this city. The bright, 
pure ligat of the Philadelphia gas works, is never 


ee. 
ee, 


The collection of daguerreotype pictures is very beau. 
tiful, and may be said to be wonderful, when we 
consider how lately the art was invented. Some of 
our iron founders are making highly meritorious ef- 
forts to improve the manufacture of fine and orna- 
mental iron castings; an art in which this city ought 
greatly to excel. In heavy machinery, our builders 
of locomotive and marine engines have achieved a 
deservedly high reputation, both at home and abroad; 
our fire engines are probably unequalled; aud the 
chemical aud surgical instruments made here, are 
worthy of the American metropolis of medical edu- 
cation. 

The men, whose work is thus worthy of praise, are 
among the most active members of this institution; 
and they not only do well themselves, but they wil- 
lingly teach others. 

it is impossibie to estimate correctly the benefits 
that have been conferred by the institue upon the ci- 
ty of Philadelphia, and the state of Pennsylvania; and 
upon the mechanic arts of the country at large; while 
its original investigations on the bursting of steam 
boilers, the useful effects of water wheels, and on 
various other subjects, have given it a reputation 
wide as the world of practical science. 

It deserves the name it bears. It takes its title 
from him, who always took pride in being an Amer- 
ican mechanic; the printer’s boy of Pniladelphia, the 
distinguished patriot, the illustrious philosopher, 
BensyamMin FRANKLIN. 

His remains repose beneath a flat stone, in a neigh- 
boring church yard, ona spet which public spirit 
ought to have marked, long ago, by a more fitting 
memorial. He was a hero, without being a warri- 
or. His fame owes none of its lustre to the glitter of 
the sword, or the roaring of artillery; but it will en. 
dure while the lightning flashes, or the thunder rolls 
in heaven. 


As, in the history of the earth’s surface, the sci- 
ence of geology shows us, how the perpetual wearing 
away of its higher parts through the operation of na- 
tural causes, is provided for and overcome by the ex- 
panding action of internal heat; so, in the world of 
intellect, it is necessary that those influences which 
are always at work to the injury of society, whose 
constant aim is to level downwards, should be coun- 
teracted and overcome by the higher tendencies of 
better impulses awakened and kept in action by a 
generous enthusiasm. 

It is wisely ordered, by the Almighty Author of our 
being, that, while man remains in his present condi- 
tion, this work shall know noend. He blesses the 
efforts of unwearied striving, and requires them to 
be continued thal their rewards may be retained.— 
And as, one by one, but still unceasingly, the long 
days work of the fathers is ended, ‘he son. are called 
on to fill their places, and to see that the means of 
usefulness, which they inherited, are not weakened 
in their hands. 

Since this institution began its career of usefulness, 
two thirds of a generation have passed away; and 
many of its founders and early friends have departed 
to another, and, we trust, a better land. The indi- 
vidual fades, perishes, and is lost to society; while a 
corporation, the object of which ts to contribute to 
some constantly recurring want of a great communi- 
ty, is, or Ought to be, perpetual. But it can ooly be 
made so by the continued exertions of a succession 
of individuals taking a lively and active interest in 
its welfare. Else it becomes iittle better than a body 
from which the soul has departed—a lifeless corpse 
—a name and nothing more. 


Let me call upon the young men, of all classes, in 
this my native city, who are desirous of self improve- 
ment, who aie proud of the reputation of Philadel- 
phia, and who are willing to do something for the 
good of others, whilst they are greatly benefitting 
themselves, tu inquire into the advantages which the 
Franklin Institute treely offers to their acceptance. 
It is open to receive them, it knows no political dis- 
tinclions, and its only aim 1s, what it ever has been, 
and what I trust it ever will be, to promote and en- 
courage the useful arts of our own country. 

Within its walls,—for three dollars a year—for a 
sum less thana single centa day—they may obtain 
the benefits of a good reading room; a library; cabi- 
nets of models, minerals, and manufactures; courses 
of lectures by able professors, illustrated by excel- 
lent apparatus, and numerous means of mutual im- 
provement. 

it is only by being participated in by large num- 
bers that, at such a low rate, such results can be af- 
forded. The institute isa voluntary association, hav- 
ing no permanent fund; and it is dependent upon the 





contributions of small sums from a large number of 
'members, and upon the receipts of its exhibitions of 


jseen to better advantage than in these chandeliers, | American manu‘actures, for its means of usefulness. 
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A considerable debt, contracted some years ago, is in 
process of gradual liquidation, and the value of every 
aid hawever small is immediately felt. 

There is no class of the community, who may be 
more benefitted by a connexion with the Franklin 
Institute, than the young mechartics; and in no way 
can they expend three dollars per annum more to 
their advantage, than by becoming members of it.— 
He who lives in a populous city, where, (thanks to 
the exercise of mechanical skili directed by scientif- 
ic knowledge,) all new things worth knowing are 
brought together from the four quarters of the globe, 
with the swiftness of the sea bird, through the agen- 
cy of steam, deserves to be banished to the outskirts 
of civilization, if he does not make use of the means 
of knowledge that are brought within his reach. 

Every industrious mechanic in our country should 
be able to realize the blessings for which Agur pray- 
ed. “Give tne neither poverty nor riches, feed me 
with food convenient for me:”—food, not only for 
the body, but also for the mind. 





Governor Castro, ina despatch to the minister of 
war and marine, under date of the first of April jast, 
and published in El Monitor Republicano, in the city 
of Mexico, by the order of the Mexican government, 
on the 10th of May last. A copy of this paper was 
sent to Mrs. Fremont, my daughter, by the Hon. Mr. 
Slidell, and an English translation of it is herewith 
presented. 

When Captain Fremont left the United States to | 
complete his scientific labors beyond the Rocky | 
Mountains, it was with a full knowledge of the poli 
tical as well as personal dilliculties of the enterprise. 
He knew that the relations of the United States | 
were critical both with Mexico and Great Britain— 
that he was going through the territories of the one, | 
and among the settlements of the other—that jea: | 
lousy would attach to his movements, and all his!) 
acts be referred to his government;—and he was per- 
fectly determined to use the utmost circumspection 
in all his conduct, confining himself wholly to his 
scientific pursuits, and carefully avoiding as wellthe 
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consul, (written in pencil) while expecting the at- 
tack of Gov. Castro, and which has been hereto- 
fore published in our papers. Mr. Buchanan fur- 
nished us, as soon as they were received, with copies 
of these despatches, which are herewith laid before 
you, and from which it will be seen that Governor 
Castro’s accusations against Captain Fremont are 
entirely unfounded—that so far from having excited 











_ the Americans to revolt, he absolutely refused to re- 


ceive those who offered to join him! and, more, that 
when after leaving this pusitson, and granting dis- 
charges to five or six of his men, he refused to fill 
their places from the men in the country! so deter- 
mined was he to avoid as well in appearance, as in 
fact, the smallest act offensive or injurious to the 
Mexican authorities. The same correspondence 
shows the entire falsehood of all the superlative 
gasconade which Governor Castro put into his offi- 
cial report about the spoils of the camp—the dis- 
persion of Fremont and his men—their flight into 
the bulrushes, and through the desert—his suffoca- 


“He that hath a trade,” said Franklin, “hath an 
estate,” and “the that hath a cailing, hath an office of 
profit and honor.’ It is sweet to eat the bread of in- 
dependence, and to enjoy freedom of speech and of 
action, controlled only by one’s own sense of duty 
and of right. 

To acquire a love for sound knowledge and intel- 
lectual beauty, and to cultivate a taste for all that is 
great and good, is to give life a new lustre. This is 
far from being an expensive pleasure, if it be rightly 
sought, for it is the glory of our day to make good and 
useful things cheap. On the contrary it may pro- 
duce a positive pecuniary saving, by taking the place 
and occupying the time of what may be both waste- 
ful and injurious. 

It is especially useful to all classes, by refining, im- 
proving, and beautifying the tone of their conversa- 
tion. In our country, in which the young form so 
large a part of general society, the narrowness of the 
poverty of our ordinary intercourse is often painfully 
felt. Here, where all are equal in the legal rights, 
and all are considered to be a part, not only of the 
government, but of the governors of the country; all 
ought to seek for such improvement as will make 
them worthy of a respectable social position. The 
cultivation of conversation as an art is one means of 
this. Most men are rarely required to write, while 
all men are constantly called on to talk; and a man 
can hardly open his lips, without giving. to an acute 


observer, a clue to judge of the furnishing of his 
rind. 


By the publication of its “Journal,” the institute | 


endeavours to furnish a record of all important im- 
provemeuts in the arts, both at home and abroad, and 
it isto be regreiled that a work so useful to large 
classes of our citizens, is not better supported by 
them. 

To the members of the profession of Civil Engi- 
neering; whose duty it is to act as interpreters be- 
tween the mathematician and mechanic; and whose 
high vocation is the art of directing the great sourc- 
es of power in nature for the use and benefit of man; 


the institute offers great advantages, and it has upon | 


them correspouding claims:—especially, they ought 
lo assist in extending the circulation of “the Journ- 


al,” and to aid i» making it “the Living Age” of prac- 


lical science and of usetul arts. 
Jn conclusion let us all remember, that our days 
work in this world will soon be over, and that the 


Christian Religion is the only source of our knowl- | 


edge of whatis beyond the grave:-—teaching us to 
hope, through the mercy of God, we may dweil here- 


aller “in a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 





OPERATIONS OF CAPTAIN FREMONT IN 
UPPER CALIFORNIA. 


ee 





vernment. 


appearance as the reality of either a political or mi- 
litary mission. With this view, and after having 
traversed the desert, and crossed the Great Basin 
which lies between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada of the Alta California, he left his men 
upon the frontier, an hundred miles from Monterey, 
and went alone to that city to explain his object and 
wishes in person to Gov. Castro. He did this in the 
most formal and official manner, in company with | that led to his subsequent operations in May to ex- 
the United States consul, Mr. O'Larkin, (at whose | terminate Fremont’s party, and all the American 
house he stopped;) and conforming to the whole) settlers on the Sacramento. 
detail of Spanish ceremonial, he not only called on| On return from the evacuated camp on the Sierra, 
the governor, but also on the prefect and the alcalde.| the governor also put furth a proclamation, in the 
The interview was entirely satisfactory. ‘To the vein of his report, and even worse, styling Fremont 
governor’s remark that he was bringing a considera. | and his men a band of highway robbers, plundering 
ble body of United States troops with him Captain | the people, &c., which accusation of plundering, the 
F. answered that it was. not so—that he had no) consul took the trouble to investizate, and found to 
troops at all—only a few hired men for security | be a very trivial offence of manners (not of law or 
against Indians, and killing game—that he was not) morals) which the injured party valued at five dol- 
even an officer of the line, but of topographical en-| lars, and for which Cuopt. Fremont gave ten. For 
gineers—and that he was seeking a new route| the rest, the consul, after all this, declares the intia- 
| (among other objects of science) to the mouth of the | hitants of the country to be well pleased with Cupt. 
| Columbia, upon a line further south than the pre | Fremont, and that he mizht walk the streets of Mon- 
sent travelling route, and which had brought him | terey the next day alone, if he chose. The only 
| through the unsettled parts of the Upper California; | truth in Governor Castro’s despatch is, that Captain 


and that he now wished to winter in the valley of | Fremont took a military position, entrenched it, and 
the San Joaquin, where there was game for his men, | raised the American flag; but these events were the 
|and grass, for his horses. ‘To this the governor! consequence, and not the cause of Governor Castro’s 
agreed, and Captain Fremont Jeft Mouterey to bring |) movement against him; and this is fully shown in 


|his men to the beautiful valley which he had ex- | that brief, heroic note, written in pencil, in answer 
plored in his previous expedition, and to which both | to the consul’s warning, in which Captain Fremont, 
himse!f and his men looked forward as toa paradise | after refusing the aid of the American settlers, de- 
of repose and refreshment, after their toilsome ard | clared for himself and his sixty-two men that they 
perilous march of three thousand miles among sav- | had done nothing wrong to the authorities or the peo- 
| age tribes, and through wilderness and desert coun- | ple of the country—that if attacked they would des 
| tries. | fend themselves, and die to the last man under the 
Scarcely had he arrived in this valley, when in- flag of their country, and leave it to their country 
| formation began to reach him from all quarters that | to avenge their deaths. All they did was in self- 
| the governor was raising the province against him, | defence. The flag was raised, hot us a standard of 
‘and coming upon him with troops of all arms— | !surrection, or asa sign of contempt to the Mexi- 
| cavalry, artillery, and infantry—and that his situa- | C49 government, but as the American symbo! of 
| tion was most critical and dangerous. The consul} 4 vor and patriotism, which was entitled to respect 
sent a special messenger to warn him of his canger; | from others—to defence from them—and which 
‘the American settlers below offered to join him; but | they had displayed in that hour of danger as a warne 
he utterly refused their assistance, because he would | '"g to the approaching assailants—as a bond of un- 
/not compromise them. But he did what honor and | lon and devotion among themselves—and as an ap- 
'self-preservation required, and what the courage | peal and invocation (if they should be destroyed) 
‘and fidelity of his men enthusiastically seconded; | 0 the avenging spirit of their far distant country .— 
‘he took a position, and waited the approach of the | lo my mind, this entrenching on the mountain, and 
‘assailants; and that position was nearer to them, | "ising the national flag, was entirely justifiable 


tion in the cradle of a dangerous conspiracy, &c., 
with all which imaginary exploits his official des- 
pateb was filled, while Fremont, with sixty-two men 
and two hundred horses, were slowly retiring in a 
body, almost in his view, and utterly abstaining from 
any act of offence to the province or its authorities. 
It was no doubt this false report to his government, 
and the ridicule he incurred by it in California, 














'on the summit of the Sierra, overlooking Monterey, | Under the circumstances of the case; and the noble 
‘at thirty miles distance, and whence, with their | Tesolution which they took (refusing the aid of their 
glasses, they could plainly see the troops, with their; Countrymen) to die if attacked under the flag of 
‘artillery, which had crossed the bay (of Monterey) | their country, four thousand miles distant from 
| to San Juan, on their way to attack him. ‘The go- | their homes, was an act of the highest hervisin, wor- 
/vernor, with these troops, and with all his threats, | thy to be recorded by Xenophon, and reflecting 
‘after coming towards the camp on the Sierra, did equal honor upon the brave young officer who eom- 


| not come to it; and Captain Fremont, faithful to! manded and the heroic sixty-two by whom he was 


|his design to avoid collision, if possible, finding supported. 
| himself not attacked, determined to retire, and to, 
LETTER FROM SENATOR BENTON TO THE PRESIDENT. | proceed to Oregon, von his intended route of the | 

Sir: In the absence of official information on the | valley of the Sacramento, the Tlamath lake, and 
subject of Lieutenant Colonel (then Captain) Fre- | the valley of the Wahlahmath river. 
mont’s operations in Upper California, | deem it my | about the 10th of March, he left his position on 
duty to lay before you the private letters which || 


the Sierra, descended into the valley of the San 
have received from that officer, for the purpose of | 
showing you his actual position at the latest dates; | 
the unwilling manner in which he became involved Oregon. 
0 hostilities with the Mexican authorities of that | 
province, before he had heard of the war with Mex- | vernor Castro makes particular complaint in his des- 
ico; and especially to disprove the accusation, offi- | patch to the minister of war and marine, as an evi- 
Clally against him by Governor Castro, of having | dence of hostile intentions, and where the American 
Come into California with a body of United States | flag was raised, a fortification built, and the Ameri- 
troops, under the pretext of a scientific expedition, | can settlers called in for its defence. Unbappily we 
but in reality to excite the Americans settled in that | 
Province to an insurrection against the Mexican go- | 
This accusation is of the gravest char- 
acter, most seriously implicating the good faith and the American consul at Monterey to our secretary 
honor of our government, and officially made by | of state, and by Captain Fremout’s brief note to the | the Mexican authorities, 


The first letter that we received from Captain Fre- 
mont after his withdrawal irom the Sierra, and from 
the valley of the San Juan, is dated the first day of 
Accordingly, ; April, in latitude 40, on the Sacramento river; and, 
(though written merely to inform Mrs. Fremont of 

| his personal concerns, becomes inportant in a pub- 
lic point of view on account of subsequent events in 

June and July, by showing that on the first of April 

| he was on his way to Oregon—that he had abandon- 
It is of this encampment on the Sierra that Go- | ed all intention of returning through any part of 
California—would cross the Rocky Mountains 

through the Northern Pass on the line between the 

Upper, or Kettle Falls of the Columbia, and the 
Great Falls of the Missouri—and be in the United 


States in September. This shows that he had, at 
have no letter from Captain Fremont detailing the that time, no idea of the events in which he was 


events of these days; but the want of such a letter | subsequently involved, and that he had abandoned the 
is well supplied by the official communications from | cherisied field of his intended scientific researches 

for the express purpose of avoiding ali offence to 
Of the events in the val- 


Joaquin, and commenced his march by slow and 
easy stages, of four and six miles a day, towards 
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ley of the San Joaquin and the camp on the Sierra, 
he speaks a few words, without detail, but descrip- 
tive of his condition, characteristic of his prudence 
in not compromising his country, and worthy to be 
repeated in his own language. He says. ‘‘ The Span- 
iards were somewhat rude and inhospitable below, and 
ordered me out of the country afler having given me per- 
mission to winter there. My sense of duty did not permit 
me to fight them, but we retired slowly and growlingly 
before a force of three or four hundred men, and three 
pieces of artillery. Without the shadow of a cause the 
governor suddenly raised the whole country against me, 
issuing a false and scandalous proclamation. Of course, 
I did not dare to compromise the United States. against 
which appearances would have been strong; but though it 
was in my power to increase my party by Americans, I 
refrained from committing a selitary act of hostility or 
impropriety.” His next letter is dated the 14th May, 
and informs me that, in his progress to Oregon, he 
found himself and party unexpectedly attacked by 
the Tlamath Indians—the most warlike of that quar- 
ter—bad jost five men in killed and wounded—and 
still expected to be inthe United States in the month 
of September. 


This was the last letter received from Capt. Fre- 
mont until the one of July 26:h, from Monterey, of 
the Pacific ocean, and brought in by com Sloat. 
The events which have brought him back you have 
learnt from that commodore; but the causes which 
led to these events are necessary to be known for 
the justification of captain Fremont; for, aithough 
actually justified by the existence of the war with 
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rived »* 2 o'clock in the morning of the 25th at So- 
noma—eighty miles distance. The vanguard of 
Castro’s forces had crossed the bay—a squadron of 
seventy dragoons, commanded by de la Torre—which 
was attacked and defeated by twenty Americans, 
with the loss of twokilled and some wounded on the 
part of the Mexicans, and no injury to themselves— 
de la Torre barely escaping with the loss of his trans- 
port boats, and spiking six pieces of artillery. In 
the mean time, two of capt. Fremo :t’s men, going 
as an express, were captured by de la Torre’s men, 
and, being bound to trees, were cut to pieces alive 
with knives! in returr for which, three of dela Torre’s 
men being taken, were instantly shot. The north 
side of the bay of San Francisco was now cleared of 
the enemy, and on the fourth day of July, capt. Fre- 
mont called the Americans together at Sonoma, ad- 
dressed them upon the dangers of their situation, 
and recommended a declaration of independence, 
and war upon Castro and his troops, as the only 
means of safety. The independence was immediate- 
ly declared, and war proclaimed. A few days after- 
wards an officer from commodore Sloat brought in- 
telligence that the American flag was hoisted at 
Monterey—an example which was immediately fol- 
lowed wherever the news flew. Ihe pursuit and 
defeat of Castro was the only remaining enterprise. 
He had fled south towards the numerous Mexican 
setilements beyond Monterey, with his four or five 
hundred men; and, captain Fremont, leaving some 
fifty men in garrisons, set out with one hundred and 
sixty mounted riflemen in the pursuit, when he re 
ceived jnstructions from commodore Sloat to march 











Mexico, yet he knew nothing of the war when these 
events took place; and, though knowing of it when 
he wrote, yet he would not avail himself of his sub. 
sequent knowledge to justify previous acts, and there- 


fore chose to rest every thing upon the state of facts, | 


as he saw them, when he resolved and acted. ‘hese 
causes, and the events to which they led, are rapidly 
sketched by him in this, his last letter; and while 
the whole letter is herewith submitted to you, yet, 
for your convenience, | collect its substance into the 
smallest compass and lay it before you. The sub- 
stance is this: At the middle of May, capt. Fremont, 
in pursuance of his design reached Oregon, and re- 
turned by the Coijumbia and Missouri through the 
Northern Pass in the Rocky Mouutatns, had arrived 
atthe great Tlamath Lake, in the edge of the Ore- 
gon territory, when he found his further progress 
completely barred by the double obstacle of hostile 
Indians, which Castro had excited against him, and 
the Jofty mountains, covered with deep and fallen 
snows, wich made the middle of May in thal ele- 
vated region, the same as the imuiddie of winter.— 
These were the difficulties aud dangers in front. Be 


hind, and on tue worth bank of the San Francisco | 


bay, atthe military post of Sonoma, was General 
Castro, assembling troops with | 
of attacking both Fremont’s party, and all the Ame- 
rican settlers, agains! wi indians had beer 
already excited. ‘Phus, bis passage barred in front 
by im passable shows aud mountams—lLeoimed in by 


nom tie 


savage Indians, who were thinking the rauks of this. 
a general at the head olf | 


lillie parly—imcnac ed by 


tenfold forces of ail arius—-the Aimerican settlers io 


California murked oul tor destruction on a false ace | 


cusation of meditating a revell under his iostigation— 


iis men and horses suffering from fatigue, cold, and | 


famine—and after the most anxious deliberation 
upon all the dangers of his position, and upon ail the 
responsibilities o1 his conduct, captain Fremont de- 
termined to turn upon his pursuers, aod fight them 
instantly, without regard to numbers, und seek salely 
for his party and the American selilers, by overturn 
ing the Mexican government in California. 
on the 6th day of June that he came to this deter- 
mination; and, the resolution being once taken, all 
hall-way measures was discarded, aud a rapid exe- 
cution of the plan was commenced. On the I]1ib of 
June a supply of two hundred horses tor Casire’s 


troups, ou the way to wis Ca. D, couducled Dy an | 
nd jouiteeu men, Were Surprised al dayiight, | 


olficer 
and ibe whole caplured ine menu and olliceis Veg 
reieased, and ihe horses retamed for American use. 
Op the 15th, at aydreak, We Mililary post al Sono 


ma, (the puinl vi +endeZ¥yuus, and tutenuded head- | 


quariers), Was surp! ised and taken wilh tine pieces 


o! brass cannon, two hundred and filly stand of mus | 
kets, other arms and awmuniltion, with several su- | 


perior officers, general Vallejo, (Val-ya-ho,) his 
vrother, captain Vallejo, colonel Greuxdon, and 
others; all of . hom were detained and confined as 
prisoners. Captain Fremont then repaired to the 
American settlements on the fio de los Americanos 
to obtain assistance; and receiving an express from 
his little garrison of fourteen in Sonoma that gen. 


Castro was preparing to cross the bay of San Fran- | 


ick inem With a taflye ivrce, he sat out 
Miia vi &ees 23 ‘ 


mounted riflemen, and travelilog day and night, ar- 


ra all 


‘upon Monterey. He did so, and found commodore 


ue avowed intention | 


it was | 
‘cumstances scemed to me to require that no time | 


‘should be lost in communicating the truth to the | 


oi June with piney | 


| Stockton in command, approving the pursuit of 
Castro, and aiding by all the means in his power.— 
| he sloop-of-war Cyave was put at his service.— 
Capt. Fremont, with one hundred and sixty Ameri- 
can riflemen and seventy marines, embarked on that 
vessel, and sailed down the coast on the 26th of July, 
to San Diego, four hundred wiles south of Monterey, 
and one hundred south of Puebla de los Angelos where 
Castro was understood to be, with an increasing 
torce of five hundred men. ‘The descentof the coast 
as fur as San Diego was with the view to get ahead 
oi Castro, and lo be ina position either to intercept 
him if he fled south to Mexico or to Lower Califor- 
| nia, or to run back upon him if he remained in Pue- 
| bla de los Angeles, or any of the numerous towns ip 

ils neighborhood. In either event, the enterprise 

will probably have had ils conclusion early in Au- 
| gust, and official details way now be looked for by 
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September 2.—-Marched at 9 o’clock out of Santa 
Fe, taking no one of my party but Mr. Bestor. We 
descended the valley of the Santa Fe river nearly 
west for five miles, when we left the river, which is 
here dry, and struck aerossa plain intersected by 
arroyas, (creeks,) im a southwesterly course. Twen- 
ty-three miles brought us to Galistea creek, which 
at this time was barely running. The bed is sand 
and pebbles of primitive rock, and lies between 
steep cliffs of clay and limestone, traversed occa- 
sionally by trap dykes, which in one place are so 
regular as to resemble walls pierced with windows. 
From this place to its mouth, there is scarcely a 
sign of vegetation. At its dry mouth, and directly 
on the Rio del Norte, is the town of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

September 4.—This was a greatday. The general 
received some days since an invitation from the 
Pueblos to visit their town of Santa Fe. From 
height to height as we advanced we could see horse- 
men disappearing at fullspeed. As we arrived abreast 
of the town, the general was told by a guide posted 
there for the purpose, that this was the road for Santo 
Domingo. 

He sent the chief part of his command and the 
wagen train along the highway, and with his staff 
and Capt. Bargwin’s squadron of dragoons, wended 
his way along the middle path nearly due west to the 
town. We had not proceeded far before we met ten 
or fifteen sachemy looking old Indians, well mounted, 
two of them carrying gold headed canes with tas- 
sels, the ewblem of office in New Mexico, that no 
dandy, nor even an alcalde, or other magistrate, 
dare sport. 

Salutations through, we jogged along, and in the 
course of coversation, the alcauide, a grave and majes- 
tic looking old Indian, said casually, we shall soun 
meet some Indians mounted. They are young men 
of my town, friends, come to receive you, and | wish 
you to caution your «.ep not to fire upon them when 
they ride towards them. 


Sure enough, when within a few miles of the 
town, we saw a cloud of dust rapidly advancing, and 
soon a terrible yell; the real Florida war whoop over 
again. 

The first thing that caught my eye through the 
column of dust, was a fierce pair of Butlalo horns 
overlapped with long shaggy hair. As they ap- 
proached, the sturdy form ol a naked Indian revealed 
itself beneath the horns, with shield and lance, dash- 
ing at full speed on a white horse, whieh, like his 
own naked body, was painted all the colors of the 














| the first arrivals from the North Pacific ocean. Io 
| the meantime | hope the information | am able to 
give, though ali of a private character, written solely 

for the information of friends, and never expected to 
go before the public, may be sufficient to relieve pre- 

sent anxieties, to disprove the accusations of gov. 
Castro, and to jJustity the operations of capt. Fre- 
mont. | make this communication to you, sir, upon 

the responsibilities of an American senator, address- 
ing the president of the United States, and wich the 
svie view of vindicating (ue American government, 
aud its oilicer, from the foui impuiation of exciting 
insurrection ip the provinces oi a neighboring power, 
with whom we were then I could add 
much more to prove that capt Premont’s private 
| views and feelings were in unison with his osteusible 


i 
\ 
| 


peace, 


mission—that the passion of bis soul was the pursuit 
of science—and that he jooked with dread and aver- 
/sion upon every possible collision either with In- 


'dians, Mexicans, or British, that could turn him | 


|aside from that cherished pursuit. A more formal 


prools may soon occur; but the exigency of the cir- 


| public mind, both at home and abroad, in a case so 
;seriousiy affecting the cational characier, and in 
| which uncorrected error, fur even a short time, would 
| do yreal ‘oisebiel. 

Very vespectiully, suv, your friend and fellow citi- 
| zen, i} HOMAS H. LENTON, 
Washington, Nov. 9, 1846. 





GEN. KEARNEY AND THE ARMY OF 
THE WEST. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LIEUT. EMORY. 








(Continued from page 157.) 

The last mail from General Kearney’s command 
_brought a continuation of Lieut. Emory’s journal, 
| from Santa Fe, which we have now the opportunity 
| of jaying before our readers: 


| word of which do 1 believe. 


occasion for the exhibition of ihese further and other | 


September 1.—‘The day passed away in preparing | and meats have Lt. suffer. 
‘tor to morrow’s march, and listening to the thousand | tal was lined with the women of the place 
rumors about the force we are to encounter; nota 


rainbow, and then, one by one, his followers came 
| On painted to the eyes, their heads and their horses 

covered with all the hideous looking things that the 
| brute creation could afford, in the way of horns, 
sculls, feathers, and claws. 

As they passed us, one rank on each side, they 
fired a volley under our horses bellies from the right 
| and from the left. My horse, a fresh one, had never 
| before smelt gunpowder, aod long will my friend, 
Dr. Decamp, recollect that fact, for he jumped 
against him, and the end of my pistol struck his 
knee, right on what the children cai! the singing- 
bone. A pure American “God d——n,” came, per- 
haps, for the first time form the doctor’s lips. I mut- 
| tered some apology, bui it was lost in the noise that 
| was made to the right and to the left of the passing 
| Indians, 
| Our well trained dragoons sat motionless on their 
| horses, who went along without pricking ap ear or 
showing any signs of excitement. 
| Arrived inthe rear, the Indian circled round and 
dropped into a walk on our flanks, unui their horses 
‘recovered breath, when off they went at full speed, 
to our front, and when there, the opposite 
vanks met, and each man selected bis adversary, and 
‘kept up arunning fight, with masked Jances, and 
bows and arrows. Sometimes a fellow would stoop 
almost to the earth to shoot under his horse’s belly 
at full speed, or to shield himself from an impend- 
ing blow. So they continued to puss and repass, 
all ihe way to the steep cliffs which overhang the 
town. Here they filed on each side of the road, 
which at this place descended through a deep canon, 
‘and halted on the peaks of the cliff. Their motiob- 
| less figures projected against the clear blue sky above, 

formed studies for an artist. In the canon we were 
\joined by the priest, a hearty looking old while 
/man, which, with the idea of the locality, occasion- 
ed several of us to say, well, this is really a capone 
|cal neeting. We were taken first to the padre’, 
‘of course, for here, as everywhere in New Mes- 
‘ico, the padres are the most intelligent, and the best 
_ to do in the world; and when the good people wish 
to put the best foot foremost, the padre’s wines, beds, 
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We were shown into his reverence’s parlor, ta- 
estried with curtains, stamped with the likenesses 
of all the presidents of the United States up to this 


time. 


The cushions were of spotless damask, and the 
couch of the luxuriant old saint, covered witha 
white Navahoc blanket, worked in richly colored 


flowers. 


The air was redolent with the perfume of grapes 
and melons, and every crack of door and window 
was glistening with the bright eyes of the woinen of 
The old priest was busily talking to 
the general in a corner, and little did he know of the 
game of sighs and signs the young fellows mere 

e€ 
had our gayest array of young men out to-day, and 
the women seemed to me to drop the usual subdued 
Jook and timid motion of the eyelash for good hear- 


the casilla. 


carrying on with the fair people of his house. 


ty twinkles and signs of unaffected and cordial wel- 
come. 


the other. 


‘This little exchange of the artillery of the eyes 
amused mea good deal; but 1 was very glad to see 
the padre put a stop to it, by advancing towards the 


Signs in this group was the only conversa- 
tion, as neither party could speak the language of 


him, to meet us at the canon, and that Armijo had 
also notified him that 100 more would be left at the 
Passo del Norte. ‘These belonged to citizens of New 
Mexico, and had been taken from them without their 
consent. It was his practice, in peace or in war, to 
seize the person or property of any who fell under 
his displeasure. 


The town of Bernallillo is small, but one of the 
best built in the territory. We were here invited to 
the house of a very wealthy man, named Pasilla, to 
take some refreshment. We were led into an ob- 
long room, furnished like that of every Mexican 
who is well to do in the world. A banquet runs en- 
tirely around the room, except where the ‘‘couch” 
goes. It is covered with cushions, carpets, and pil- 
lows, upon which the visiter sits or reclines. “The 
dirt floor is usually covered a third or balf with a 
common looking carpet. On the uncovered part is 
the table, freighted with grapes, sponge cake, and 
the wine of the country. The walls are hung with 
miserable pictures of the saints, crosses innumera- 
ble, and common Yankee mirrors without number. 
These last are hung entirely out of reach, and if one 
wishes to shave, or to adjust his shirt, he must do it 
without a mirror, be there every so many in the 


table and removing the pure white napkin from the ; chamber. 


grapes, melons, and wines. 
dust and heat could make us, and whatever was the 
quality of the wine, we relished it highly. The 
sponge cake was irreproachable, and would have 
done honor to Mrs. Bonkendorff, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Indeed whenever we have been feasted, 


we found the sponge cake in profusion and of this 


best qualily. 
The general now went forward on the portal, and 


delivered a speech to the assembled people of the 


town, which was interpreted into Spanish, and then 
into Pueblo. 


grunis of satisfaction. 


expected of me to do so. 
The population of the town was impossible to ar- 


rive, but I should judge it to be 1,000; and the quan- 
tity of ground under Ullage, for their support, about 


500 acres. 


The valley of the ‘Del Norte” is here quite nar- 
row, and the soil sandy. ‘The river itself was view- 


ed, by me for the first time, with strange interest.— 
The hardships, trials, and perseverance of the gal- 
lant Pike, and the adventures of the pious and brave 
soldiers of the cross—the monks and early adven- 
turers—came to my mind; and as | kneeled down 


to drink of its waters, my thoughts were of them.— 
The little episode, too, in my own dog-trot life, in 
relation to this river, was not forgotton. Being sta- 
tioned at Washington when the annexation of Tex- 
as was determined on, l was ordered to compile a 
map of thatcountry. Instead of going to the hasty 
compilers, and romantic voyagers of the day, | 


went back to the original explorers theuselves. 1) 


pleased neither party, and was roundly scolded in 
both houses of congress, until Colonel Benton, 
that able statesman, who is the best informed man 
in COngress in history and geography, took the 


matter in hand, and justified all 1 had written and 
pone. 


_ Leaving Santo Domingo, we struck the highway 
in about jour miles, and two miles more brought us 
lo the pretty village of San Felippe, overhung by a 
step Craggy precipice; upon the summit of which 
are the ruins of a Roman Catholic church, present- 
iig in the landscape the appearance of the pictures 
we see of the casties on the Rhine. 


Between San Felippe and the Angosturas, 6 miles 
below, the valley of the river is very narrow, allord- 
hg HO interval for agriculture. On the west side the 
banks are steep basullic walls, crowned by table 
lands the west are roiling sand bilis, covered with 
large round pebbles, terminating at the base of high 
Mountains, running north and south. 

The jittle town of Aigodores has some ground 
around it in cultivation. 

September 5.—Below the Angosturas, the valley of 
the river opens into a plain, varying from two to six 
miles in width, generally sufficiently low and level to 
admit the water of the river to be carried over it for 
purpos@s of irrigation; but the soil is very sandy, and 


We were as thirsty as 


Hie was very happy to-day in what he 
said, and almost every sentence was responded to by 
J will not report the speech, 
as { am not quite sure that it would be proper, or 


Mr. Pasilla was hospitable, but very uncommuni- 
cative. He evidently had not yet the news from be- 
low, of the retreat of Ugarte and Armijo. We passed 
on to the house of his wealthy son, where we were 
invited to dine. Here we found another table of re- 
freshments, and, after waiting some hours, dinner 
was announced. Jt was a queer jumble of refinement 
and barbarism, the first predominating in everything, 
except in the mode of serving, which was chiefly 
done by the master, his Mexican guests, and a few 
female serfs. 


The plates, forks, and spoons, were of solid silver, 
clumsily worked in the country. The middle of the 
table was strewed with the finest white bread, cut 
into pieces, and within the reach of every plate.— 
At close intervals were glass decanters, of Pittsburg 
manufacture, filled with wine made on the plantation. 
The dishes came on separately: the first was soup 
meagre, then followed roast chicken, stuffed with 
onions, then mutton boiled with onions, and various 
others, all suffed with the everlasting onion, and 
the whole terminated by chile—the glory of New 
Mexico. This dish, which the Mexicans consider 
the chef d’wuvre of the cuisine, they seem really to 
revel in; but the first muutiful brought the tears 
trickling down my cheeks, very much to the amuse- 
ment of the leather throated spectators. It was red 
pepper stuffed with mince meat. 

From Bernallillo the valley opens, but narrows 
again at Sandina, an Indian town, on a sandbank, at 
the base of a high mountain of the same name, said 
to contain the precious metals. Here they were 
treading wheat, which is done by making a circular 
‘enclosure, on level ground, of clay. Upon this fluor 
they scatter the wheat, turn in a dozen or so of mules, 
and one or two Indians, who, with whoops, yells and 
blows, keep the affrighted brutes constantly in mo- 


Indians and Mexicans use a simple hand barrow, 
| With bottom of raw buli’s hide, pierced with 
| holes. 4d should think it took an hour to winnow 
one bushel. 


After dining sumptuously at Sandiral’s, we went 
to our camp in the Allabovo. Here the valley is 
wide, and well cultivated. The people of the sur- 
rounding country flocked in with grapes, melons, and 
eggs. Several very pretty women were clustered 
around the geveral’s tent; and, as night approached, 
he asked them if they were not alraid to venture 
amongst strangers at that dangerous hour. ‘‘No,” 
said one, ‘‘what have we to fear when our general is 
here?” 


Swarms of wild geese and sand cranes passed over 
camp. They frequent the river, and are undisturbed, 
save when some American levels his rifle. 

September 5.—Encamped last night on very tndiffe 
rent grass. Breakfasted with Dou Jose Chavis, at 
Pardilia. When sitting, tue table was as high as 
our chins. 

| with coffee. 
/to mass in a private chapel of Don Jose, where offi- 
‘ciated the eccentric dandy we met yesterday at dine | 





tion. ‘To separate ihe wheat from the chalf, both | 
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the refreshment room before ii was intended, and 
surprised two or three pretty women aiding in the 
arrangements, 

Mass was anything but an appetizer before break- 
fast. The church was crowded with women of all 
conditions; and the horrid reboso, which the poor 
use for shawls, bonnet, handkerchief, and spit-box, 
sent out an odor which the incense from the altar 
failed to stifle. 

One thing struck me as singular—in all the houses 
of the better classes, that we visited, the ladies never 
made their appearance; but here we caught, in the 
act of running across the court, the very pretty and 
gay widow of Mr. Chavis, who was killed for his 
gold, near the western borders of Missouri, a yearor 
two since. 

At Isoletta | became tired of the show, and see- 
ing my servant talking, at the door of one of his ac- 
quaintances, | took the liberty of asking an intro- 
duction, with the intention of taking a quiet siesta, 
but this was out of the question. The good woman 
overwhelmed me with a thousand questions about 
the United States. I could only stop her by asking 
questions myself. She denounced Armijo as a cow- 
ard, and said, with a true Castillian flash of the eye. 
‘| do not see how any man, wearing those things,” 
(pointing to my shoulder straps, ) ‘‘could run away.” 
‘*He had a good army to back him, and could have 
driven you al] back to the United States.” 

The valley suddenly contracts below Perdilla.— 
Between Isoletta and Peralta, on the east side of the 


river, there is deep sand, and the country perfectly 
barren. 


September 7.—Last night was most beautiful, light, 
and serene; the air of the natural temperature of 
the body, occasionally varied by a gentle breeze 
from the mountains, wafting along the perfumes of 
the vineyards. 

Observcd for time and latitude; the last unsatis- 
factorily, in consequence of the brightness of the 
moon dimming the southern stars. About 11 o’clock 
the whole character of the night was changed by 
an east wind, that came rustling down from the 
mountains, and driving the sand before it. Nearly 
the whole distanced travelled to-day and yesterday 
and indeed the day before, was over deep sand, 
with only occasional patches of firm soil. Aithough 
up late, l rose early; and after despatching (by nate 
der) a note to Colonel Ruff, requiring him to move 
al 9 o’clock, Il walked over the town of Paralta 
which is dotted with cotton wood trees, grow- 
ing in nearly the regular order of an apple orch- 
ard. Having seen all,! repaired to headquarters 
at the palace of Mr. Hortera, a spacious edifice, 
nearly five hundred feet front. { found the general 
up, and waiting for the slow coming breakfast.— 
This was announced about ten; and as { had alrea- 
dy breakfasted, I stretched myself on the luxurious 
| ottoiwan that surrounded the whole room, and nap- 
/ped away, well Knowing the length of a Mexican 
idejune. This over, we waited till the rear of the 
|army passed, and escorted ile general io Mr. Hor- 
tera, senior. 





| Here euds all my journal that could be copied in 
time lo co DY the mail. | wish 1 could go on, and 
| deseribe our visit to Tome, the fete, the religious 
| jubilee in honor of the conception, the fandango at 
| Hight, and the dramatic performance of David and 
| Absalom. But this must be left for another oppor- 
| tunity. 
| We ascertained that the reports were all unfound- 
ed in reterence to Armijo’s rallying the people in the 
south to resistance; that when near Col, Ugarte, who 
| was marching towards us with a regular force he 
Sent word to him that Kearney was in possession of 
Santa Fe. Upon this Ugarte left 12 dragvons for 
| Armijo, turned short round, and trotted tuwards 
ager acre with his whole force. 
| We returned here on the 12th, and lunmediately 
received orders to march for California on the 25th. 
Ve have belore us a long and dreary ride of nearly 
| 1,000 wiles, a greater portion of which is desert. I 
}am constantly employed in examining guides, trap- 
| pers, &c., in reterence to it. 


‘here were five or six courses, ending | 1 studiousiy avoid giving any general notions of 
Before breakfast we were summoned | his country. 


J reserve that till Lt see all that is to 
be seen. 


Peck aud Abert are still too Ww eak to accompany 


better adapted to Indian corn than wheat. Of this| ner. Priest and dandy were curiously Cuubined in | me lo Cailloruia, Dut Doth ace ast recovering. 


ast, we saw but few stubbles, the ground being 
chiefly in corn, 


dou 


rats the river, were exaggerated, if not without 
vundation, People had passed down the river, as 


‘this person. Proud of his pure white hands, he | 
| flourished them incessantly, sometimes running his 


the many Jooking glasses with which they decorate 
‘their churches. Aiter mass, lo our surprise, he de- 


1 Will Cluse this, as we are directed to haud in our 
official papers at 9 o’clock, and { iteud it to go 


ews now began to arrive which left but little fingers through his hair, to give an air of elegant | through the bureau. | will write further by this sawe 
bt that the reports which caused our movements | negligence; and ever and anon, looking into one cf | mail, directed to you in person. 


The more | think of the matter, the more I think 
of this journal, the preceding partol which has been 


Was Teported to tt general, but ia no great num- | Jivered a course—eulogizing the grandeur, magnani- | sent—inhc more 1 am saiistied it as unfil for ouiera: 


‘ts. A messenger came im, too, from the alealde 


o! Tonie, with an official note, stating that Armijy | 


4@ left with him 100 mules, pressed into service by 


'mity, power, snd justice of the United States. When | 
we visited his Cuapei at the i [saietia, u 
| by, some of the gentieman ol the siall stumbled into | 


use in ils pieseiil state. 
ered a j tl 
trival eveats. 


liuevefore lei iit be COlNsi j- 
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THE Loan. There was a report in New York on 
Monday, that the banks in New Orleans had agreed 
to take the five million loan. This can hardly be 
strictly true, because the loan was only advertised 
on the 30th ult. and the news could not have reached 
New Orleans and returned in the ti:nwe that has since 
elapsed. It may be that the New Orleans banks 
signified their willingness to take the loan, but this 
isdoubtful. A history of the war loans of 1813 may 
not be amiss, at this time. To show what it is, we 
give a condensation made from the Banker’s Maga- 
zine, for November— 

On the 14th March, 18!2, Albert Gallatin being 
then secretary of the treasury, a loan of eleven mil- 
lions was authorised, and books being opened in May, 
the sum of $6,118,000, only was obtained of which 
two thirds were subscribed by banks. On the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Gallatin, congress authorised an issue 
of treasury notes bearing 5 2-5th per cent. interest, 
or 1} cent per day on each hundred dollars, for the 
balance unsupplied by the loan—and before March, 
1813, that whole sum was put in circulaticn—name- 
ly $4,900,000. Yet at that time the old U.S. 6 per 
cents were 2 or 3 per cent. under par. 

They were soon destined to go down. A loan of 
sixteen millions was authorised on 8th February, 
1813, which was disposed of at 98 cents on the dollar 
for 6 per cent: stock. 

It was on the bids for this loan that the conditions 
to which we have referred were first made. 

David Parish and Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, 








sept in a joint bid for eight muallions of the sixteen, 
at 88 cents on the dollar. The letter making the bid 
had this proviso—ihat you will agree to allow us 
the option of accepting the same terms that may be 
granted to persons lending money to the U. States by 
virtue of any law authorising another loan for the 
service of the year 1813, that congre-s may pass 
before the just day of the present year.” 

John Jecob Astor, of New York, for himself and 


frienus, oflered to take to millions fifty six thousand | 


dollars, at 88 cents per dollar for 6 per cent. stock. 
His letter had this proviso—"] understand that in| 


© 8) government should m ke another loan during | 


i} @ year, 1 am to be placed on as good a footing as | 


tle ienders of money, or contractors for that loan, 
w iil be.” 

Jacob Barker, of New York, offered for five mil- 
lions of dollars on the same terms as above, with the 
proviso—“It being understood and agreed, that if 
terms more favorable to the loaners be allowed on 


any partof the twenty five millions authorised to be | 
borrowed for the present year, the same terms are to) 


be extended to this coatract.” 
In each of these instances moreover, } per cent. 


on the amount subscribed was allowed, as by the | 
proposals inviting the Joan was promised, as an <% 


ducement to persons to procure subscriptions.” 


Al this time the whole receipts of the government | 


| 
} 
| 


| 





hesitancy, there is also doubt of his financial talent. 
The administration has put our foreign commercial 
policy upon a new footing, and by the revision and 
reduction of the tariff, has weakened its ability to 
pay its debts.” 

Tue Five Miwon U. S. Loan.—The bids for the 
loan Were to have been opened on the 12th. but the 
Eastern mail due that day not having reached Washing- 
ton, the Secretary deferred until it should reach him.— 
The terms are therefore not yet known here. From the 
price of other United States stocks at the moment, it is 
supposed that the loan will be obtained at a fraction be 
low six per cent. 

Later.—The loan is all taken. 


Official vote for New York city. For 


17,344 
22,535 
3,979 


New York. 
Governor. 
For John Young, (whig) 
For Silas Wright, (democrat), 
For Ogden Edwards. (native), 
FOR CONGRESS. 
Third District 


Se, | 
tem 


frey, the whig candidate in the 4th district received 5629 
Bryant, loco, 4148, and there were 1973 scattering voter,’ 
This leaves Mr. Palfrey 534 short of being elected. ; 

For the Senate, so far 20 whigs elected—no loco. 

Lo the House 150 whigs, 29 locos and 3 liberty men. 

New Yorx.—The majority in favor of Youna, the 
whig candidate for Governor, is just about 10,000. 

Mr. Garpner, loco, is elected Lieutenant Governor. 

For Congress the whigs have elected 23, the locos 1] 
members. 

The State Senate now stands 20 loco, 11 whigs. 

Tv the House the whigs have elected 70 members, at 
least—which gives them a majority on joint ballor. 

Canal Commissioners—one loco and one whig elected 

The new Constitution is believed to have been adopted, 
notwithstanding the city of New York gave over 18,000 
majority against it. 

Lhe Colored Suffrage propositioa fails by an immense 
majority. 

&LAWARE —For Governor, Taare, loco, has a maj). 
rity of 61 in New Casile ceunty, 33 in Kent, and 76 jn 
Sussex, and is elected. 

For Congress —Hovuston, whig, is re-elected by a ma- 
jority of 98 votes. 

The whigs have a majority of one in each branch of tie 
legislature, thereby securing a whiz United States Sena. 
tor. Mr. Thumas Clayion’s term expires in March 
next. 

Micuigan.—The locosit is believed have elected a| 
three of the representatives to Congress, and a loco ma. 
jority in both branches ot the legislature, which insu-es 
the election of a Joco United States Senator to succeed 
Mr. Woopsribdse, whig, whose term expires in Mare) 
nex’. 








Wards. Phoenix, (W.) Nicoll, (L.) Miller, (N ) 
1 804 947 25 
2 553 507 36 
3 1385 693 76 
4 556 1466 59 
5 1262 996 58 
4560 4609 248 
Nicoll’s plurality, 49. | Nicoll’s minority, 199. | 
Faurth District. 
Wards. Williams. Maclay. Prall. P. Smith. 
(W.) (Loe».) (Native.) (Irreg. L.) 
6 565 1230 26 120 
7 1517 1429 189 108 
10 1163 1078 267 91 
13 810 1014 374 68 
4055 4751 856 337 | 


Maclay’s plurality, 696 minority, 587. 
Fifth Di trict. 


Wards. Talllmadge. Broderick. Wheeler. Ploodgond. 





(W.) (Leeo.) (Native.) (Irreg. L) 
1717 1023 418 128 
1909 1604 808 122 

755 1182 177 125: 
4385 3809 1403 375 


Tallmodge’s plurality, 576—minority, 1202. 
Wards. Monroe, (W.) Jackson, (L.) Campbell, (L.) 
11 705 1363 489 


12 603 443 145 
15 1554 553 268 
16 1015 1021 270 
17 1282 1517 411 
18 769 974 158 

5928 6071 1741 


Jackson’s plurality, 143—minority, 1578. 


Canal tolls. We have procured from the records 


Iowa, very unexoectedly to bot purties, ente g the 
| Union as a whig state. Their first election took piace 
(on the 26th ult. A majority of wigs, it is ascertaiied, 
_have been elected to the senate. To the house 25 wijizs 
‘and 16 locos, s> far as heard from = Twenty is a mj). 
irity of the entire house. Ov Course, there being a wig 
| majority on joint ballo. two wing United States sena- 
| tors willbe seat fron Lowa. Tao woigs lave als» elec. 
ed their candidates for governor aad representatives to 
co:igress. ’ 

PuSINESS CIRCLE:.—QOn. rece'pt of the first intelligence 
brought by the Britannia to Boston on the 7th, flour ad- 
vanced fully fifty cents and wheat in proportion. When 
the letters and orders brought by her from Liverpool 
came to hand, the advance was arrested, and prices 
have since receded to where they were. At Baltimore, 
some thousand barrels of flour suld yesterday at $5 50, 
Wheat, best red, $1 O0al 10, white $1 Id5al 25. At 
Phil :delphia, the same; N. York papers quote flour dull 
lat $5 87. Corn 69480. 
| Every avenue to the ports of the Atlantic is now liter- 
ally crowding produce froin the interior, for shtpment.— 
We hive an immense store yet, and Harope wants all 
_and more it we had it to spare and con!d get it to tiem. 
| But yet they refuse to pay exorbitant priees. 

Cotton has receded at New York a shade below last 
| week’s quotations. Freizhts continue sv high as to se 
gd affect the prices of produce. Tubacev ex'rennly 
| Guil. 
| Money markets and exchanges as last quoted. 





| Copper.—The steamer Detroit, arrived at Detroit on 
ithe 30:a ul. Oa board was a copper rock, taken inm 
‘the Baltimore company’s mine, Lake Saperior, weigh 


for the year ending 30th September, 1813, were from of the canal dopartment the following statement) jy Getween two aad three tuns—Jestined for the east 


customs, land, and other ordinary sources, only about which exhibiis the amounts received for toll on each 


133 millions. 


of the canals of this state for the fiseal year ending 


Another loan for seven and a half millions was | on the 30th of September, 1845 and 1846, and also 
negotiated before the close of the year—but the ruin- | the amount received for toll from the rail road Co’s. 


ous rates at which the stock of these loans was dis- | during the same period. 


pesed of, and (be embarrassment of the currency—) 
especially after the general suspension—determined | Erie Canal, 
congtess to resort more freely to treasury notes, and | Champlain, do 


to adequate taxation in order to give credit to these Oswego, do 56,837 60 50,716 83 
noles. | Cayuga & Seneca do 27.827 93 27,334 62 
The committee of ways and means of the house | Chemung, do 14,407 99 19,042 20 
of representatives, in October, 1814, expressly re- | Crooked Lake, do 970 64 805 96 
commended a large emission of treasury notes, as | Chenango, do 24,246 76 22,819 35 
best adapted to the purpose of circulation and to fa- _ Genessee Valley, do 22,718 60 19,103 17 
cilitate the operations of government. To secure Oneida Lake, do~ 354 31 
their currency it was recommended: Ist: To issue | Seneca river towing a is 
the notes in sums sulhciently small for the ordinary | path, 379 27 406 24 
urposes of society. 2d. To allow the holders to} : ag apne 
fund them at combi and to receive in lieu thereof. Total $2,720,416 66 $2,321,977 50 


U.S. stock at 8 per cent. interes 3d. 


the internal taxes. 


More than tweuty eight millions of treasury notes | 


were accordingly issued in 1815. 


‘The New York Express says: “It will be seen; Over the previous 
from thls, that, as the wants of the treasury notes! year of 
increase, so will the value of the loan fall, as in| 
‘Treasury notes too will, no doubt be is- | 


limes past. 
sued largely with the privilege of funding them as 
heretutore, but not at so high arate as 8 per cent. 
A loan of $5,000,000 can hardly be negotiated with- 
out difficuily, when this amount is but the commen. 
cement of joans,to a large extent. 


To make | Railroad companies 


them payable to bearer and transferable by delivery. | . . 
4th. To make them receivable in all payments to the | Total canal & R.Co’s $2,743,618 55 $2 
govervment. Sth. To pledge for the payment of the | 
interest on the amount issued, a sufficieat portion of 


1845. 
$2,067,061 59 
114,199 08 


1846. 
$2,461,975 71 
110,698 05 





23,301 89 





2,332,435 94 





| Showing an increase 
during the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1846, 


$411,182 61 
[-Ilbany Evening Jour. 





| Execrions.—Massacuuserrs—Four Governor.—In 294 


428 66 authorised by the president of the 


322,435 44) 


| _AMERICAN BIBLE SocisTy.— At the monthly meet ng 
| Oct. 5, at N. York. eleven auxiliaries were rec gnized. 
| Receipts tor the month $3,299, Bibles issued during 
| sume time “7,074. 
| Mexico —Zatest. The New Orleans Times of the 
| 7th, has a letter from Vera Cruz of the 7th ult. The 
news of the fali of Monterey seems only to have inspit 
fed the Mexicans with a sense o! the necessity of more 
| spirited exertions for defence. Santa Anna had reach: 
-ed San Luis Potosi, and was concentrating an imposing 
| force, at least, according to his own account. 
| Santa Fe. General Kearney, by prociamation dated 
‘the 22d September, 1846, aniiounces that, being duly 
Inited Sjates, hie 4) 
points the governor and administrative officers of the 
Territory of New Mexico. He names as governor 
Charles Bent; secretary of the treasury, Don Aduciin0 
Vigils marshal, Richard Dalam; U. S. district attorney, 
Fraucis P. Biair; treasurer, Charles Blummer; auditor 


10,458 44 Eugene Leitensdorfer;g Joab Houghton, Antonio Jos 


Otero, and Chas. Baubie, judges of the supreme cour 
Col. Doniplian’s regiment proceeds forthwith towarés 
| Chihuahua, which they believe to be in possessio! % 
‘gen. Wool. Indeed such a movemeut was necess3!)s 
as, owing to some mismanagement, provisions were 
‘very scarce, the army being obliged to subsist from 
| Bent’s Fort, (some time in July), up to the last of Sep 
‘tember, without Sugar or coffee, and on half rations? 
flour, (ground wheat.) Mp? 
On the 25:h general Kearney left Santa Fe for Calr 
fornia, with a detachment of 400 U, S. dragoons, mount 
|ed on mules. ‘They take the route known as “copPe 
' mine route,’’-down the Rio Grande, to Socorro, 200 mil 


‘towns heard from, of the 309 in the State, the vote south of Santa Fe, thence west to Gila, (Heela), theses 
'stands—Brices, whig, 53,212; Davis, loco, 32,362; all} down that stream 150 or 200 miles, towards the head 0! ~ 


3 


| others 13,443. 
| ‘or 


Pe security Charles Hudson, Geo. Ashman, Julius Roekwell, Joh: 


lnerelure must excuse the existing delays, aad it) Q. Adams, Joseph Grinnell, Daniel P. King, and Arte 


inust also be recollected that in addition to the usual | imas Hale, all whigs, are said to be elected. 


Mr. Pal 


Congress. —Robert C. Winthrop, Amos Abbot, | route of this small command was considered by " 


| Gulf of California and thence N. W. to Monterey: pie 


aders, & 
1 of the oldest and most experienced mountain trade! ' 


. : te intal 
>| ene of great hardship and suffering, if not absoluie!? 
-| impracticable. 
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